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If my Razor wasn’t good enough for 
me to use I wouldn’t ask you to try it! 


You certainly cannot doubt the sound logic and wisdom of the many 
arguments I have advanced in favor of my razor. 


You will admit that unless the‘GILLETTE’ possessed many points of supe- 
riority it never would have been accepted by two million men in the past three 
years as the best, most simple and satisfactory shaving 
device in this world. 


In the first place my razor requires No Strop- 
ping, No Honing. It is always ready. 
That’s why it’s the most practical. You can shave 
in three to five minutes. 


The thin, flexible, double-edged blades remove a harsh or 
soft beard with perfect comfort. No pulling, cutting or irrita- 
tion of the skin. They are so a that when dull you 
throw them away as you wouldan old pen. No other razor so 
durable. ‘The triple silver plated holder lasts a lifetime. None 
so convenient; the compact little case can be with you always— 
if travelling, either in your pocket or grip. 

I know men who have shaved in the dark with the ‘‘Gillette.’’ 
Many use it on the train, others while on hunting trips, fishing 
expeditions, etc. 

That’s the beauty of my razor, you can obtain a perfect 
shave under all conditions—wherever you are. 

And I will guarantee you will agree with me right now—that 
my razor just fits your case. A trial will prove it to you. 

Action must accompany right thinking or you have no power 

of execution. 


Put this correct lineof thought into action. Get a ‘‘Gillette’’ 
today. All Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting 


Goods dealers sell it. i 
4. Magtbillille 
Gi 


ralany The Gillette Safety 
Razor Set consists of a 
triple silver plated hold: 
er, 12 doubleredged 
flexible blades—24 keen 
edges, packed in a lvet 
tined leather case and the price is $5.00. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


/ Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today. If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


. GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
58 Times Bi 
Times, Building 258 Kimball Bailding 258 a - 
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INLAND WATERWAYS* 


By HERBERT QUICK 


IV.—THE RIVERS AND THE ‘“‘CONSERVATION MOVEMENT” 


AHIS study of In- 
land Waterways 
now runs into the 
work of a group of 
men of whose la- 
bors in the service 
of the Government 
we should all be 
proud—the scientific group. They 
deal with the applications of science 
to the conservation and utilization of 
our national resources; and no one 
who has had a glimpse of their fine 
patriotism, their unselfish devotion 
to duty, their consecration to the 
ideal of our trusteeship for posterity 
can fail to be thrilled by it. Such 
men as Pinchot the Forester, Leigh- 
ton the Hydrographer, Newell the 
Reclaimer and Davis the Irrigation 
Engineer have the claim to greatness 
that the doing of great works in a 
lofty spirit entitles men to. Every 
one of them, in these times when great 
engineers and organizers are worth 
money in the business world, works 





for the government at a sacrifice; but 
I am glad to bear witness that they 
are men of the sort to be enthralled 
by the great, alluring and unselfish 
labor of adding millions of acres to 
our useful area, reclothing with trees 
our devastated forest lands, gauging 
our rivers, laying plans for a better 
America leading out far beyond the 
possible duration of their own lives. 
The honesty and efficiency of science 
react upon the discredited methods 
of the Government Circumlocution 
Office too. These men cut red tape. 
They build the greatest and finest 
engineering works more cheaply than 
private enterprise does it. They are 
the vanguard of a reform in govern- 
mental methods of which they 
themselves of all men have the 
least conception—true soldiers of 
the common good. 

In James Wilson, our greatest 
Secretary of Agriculture, there came 
into our national life a man kindred 
to them in spirit. He, too, has 
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vision, and all the rugged honesty of 
science. And at the very psycho- 
logical moment, came into power the 
active and many-sided Roosevelt, 
whose mind is peculiarly open to the 
truths in which such men deal. The 
conjunction of these men in the po- 
litical sky was the opportunity of the 
scientific group, and has brought to 
the nation the chance which knowl- 
edge gives of beginning the end of 
the chaos of national waste and de- 
struction which marks us as the spend- 
thrift and waster among nations. 

The Inland Waterways Commission 
was appointed by the President to 
begin the work of the ‘‘Conservation 
Movement.”’ Its name relates it to 
the subject-matter of these articles, 
as does the presence on the Commis- 
sion of Congressman Burton of Ohio, 
Senators Warner of Missouri and 
Bankhead of Alabama—all recognized 
experts in rivers and harbors legisla- 
tion,—and especially Senator New- 
lands of Nevada, whose statesmanship 
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delights to deal with national needs 
beyond the scope of platforms and 
campaign-books. General Mackenzie 
of the Army, too, is at the head of the 
service having control of waterway 
engineering; but the other members of 
the Commission bring with them the 
new light rather than the old. They 
are Dr. W J McGee, a soil expert 
and repository of universal knowledge, 
who may be regarded as the alter ego, 
on the Commission, of Secretary Wil- 
son; Frederick H. Newell, Chief of the 
Reclamation Service, whose great 
work in western irrigation has added 
to the arable territory of the nation 
an acreage equal to an average state; 
Gifford Pinchot, who, through the 
profession of forestry which he created 
in America, has become recognized as 
one of the most potent men for good 
now living; and Herbert Knox Smith, 
Chief of the Bureau of Corporations. 

So far does Congressional action 
lag behind the best thought of the 
nation, that there was no law under 
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which this Commission could be ap- 
pointed. It is purely unofficial. Its 
members are not paid for their services 
—in fact, one of the employees of the 
Commission is in large part paid by a 
member of the Commission out of his 
private funds. To labors already great 
and engrossing, these men add this 
new service, from a sense of duty and 
a love of a work at once alluring and 
altruistic. This work is nothing less 
than that of bringing into coédrdina- 
tion the unrelated activities of the 
Government, so that all things done, 
and many new things to be under- 
taken, having to do, directly or in- 
directly, with our streams, may be 
grouped, systematized and organized 
into a magnificent scheme for the 
betterment of a continent—‘‘the con- 
servation movement.” 

Out of this comes the plan of Mr. 
Marshall O. Leighton, Chief Hydro- 
grapher, for improving our rivers by 
headwaters-control, rather than by 
dependence on the methods of the 
past, which consist of puttering with 
banks and channels—a plan which 
will be regarded as revolutionary by 
the custom-bound, but which, if a 
layman may dare to express an 
opinion, must win adoption. It ap- 
plies to most of the navigable rivers 
of the country. It is especially im- 
portant to the upper Mississippi, and 
to those rivers of the south, south- 
west and west which have periods 
of low water, alternating with floods; 
but because it has been better worked 
out for the Appalachian region, and 
because of the immense importance 
of those mountains, I shall pay most 
attention to that watershed, which 
so largely determines the character of 
most of the large rivers east of the 
Mississippi, and dominates the Missis- 
sippi itself below the mouth of the 
Ohio. 

The Mississippi is the central feature 
of our waterway system. The Appa- 
lachian group of mountain ranges is 
equally primary in importance as a 
region where navigable streams have 
birth. Every inland waterway falling 
into the Atlantic from the Penobscot 
to the Savannah is fed from Appa- 


lachian slopes, and most of them have 
actual rise in the mountains. So do 
all the main streams falling into Mo- 
bile Bay, the Chattahoochee and the 
chief affluents of the Ohio, including 
such great arteries of water-borne 
commerce as the Monongahela, the 
Great Kanawha, the Tennessee and 
the Cumberland. Mr. Leighton pro- 
poses to do more for these rivers—or 
at least the more important of them 
than any project ever advanced 
has contemplated. His plan solves 
the deep-water question for the Ohio, 
for the Tennessee, for the lower Mis- 
sissippi. He proffers the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf Deep Waterway Association 
more aid than any other man. He 
should be an honorary president of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
League, for he offers hundreds of 
miles of really deep channels to 
its coastal system of waterways, of 
which I suspect they have no knowl- 
edge. He should be recognized by 
the Upper Mississippi Improvement 
Association as the man who can show 
them how to get nine or ten feet in 
their channel for the six they ask for. 
He solves their problems for the 
people of the Ohio River Improve- 
ment Association; he offers the Mis- 
souri River Congress a clear fairway 
from Cairo to the Gulf, thus narrowing 
its field of effort; and he gives the 
National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress a single project which covers 
more of its objects than any plan 
which has ever been placed before it. 
This policy, adopted as a part of the 
conservation program of the Geo- 
logical Survey, the Reclamation Ser- 
vice and the Forest Service—if not 
formally by the Inland Waterways 
Commission itself,—seems, in eco- 
nomic and material importance, and 
especially in importance to our in- 
land waterways, the most notewor- 
thy matter now before the people of 
America. It is a far-reaching system 
of plans, one feature of which is that 
of holding back the waters of the 
freshets in great reservoirs, and liber- 
ating them during low-water periods, 
so as to keep the rivers always in 
gentle flood. The policy of the past 
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has been to dredge, lock and dam 
streams in order to maintain depths 
in spite of low water; the policy of 
the future seems sure to be that of 
never having low water. 

Mr. Leighton’s plans are a part 
of the general conservation move- 
ment, and really grow out of the forest 
projects of Mr. Pinchot.  Superfi- 
cially the scheme for reforesting the 
White Mountains and the Southern 
Appalachian watershed seem uncon- 
nected with waterway improvement. 
Basically, however, the chief factor 
in the future of our navigable streams 
east of the Mississippi is their im- 
pending destruction by mud and silt, 
now on its downward course to fill 
them up and end their commercial 
usefulness. The whole Appalachian 
highland, including the White Moun- 
tain region, is rapidly advancing to 
sterility and ruin—the condition of 
a washed-off desert; and the spoiling 
of the streams is only one phase of 
this decadence of a once useful and 
beautiful region. 

Appeals to the wrath to come are 
likely to fall upon deaf ears; but the 
evils already here may be supposed to 
be more compelling. Forest-destruc- 
tion has already brought its punish- 
ment. We are entering upon a long 
purgatory of wood-famine, if not, 
indeed, upon sufferings more enduring 
still, The hard-wood supply nears 
exhaustion; and within a few years, 
comparatively speaking, industries 
depending upon it, all over the 
land, must close down and go out of 
business, unless something is done 
to conserve our hard-wood forests. 
There is no place for these forests 
save in the Appalachians; and the 
Forest Service has told the nation how 
on these slopes may be grown a hard- 
wood supply reasonably adequate to 
the nation’s needs. This involves 
the establishment of a great national 
forest to take in the White Mountains, 
and all the most rugged highlands 
from central Pennsylvania southward 
to northern Alabama. The Forest 
Service knows whereof it speaks. It 
already has charge of Government 
property worth a billion and a half of 


dollars, and controls a forest estate 
as large as all the Atlantic States 
from Maine to Virginia, with a part 
of North Carolina thrown in. Itisa 
model service as to business methods, 
is self-supporting and will turn in 
two or three millions as profit on its 
operations this year. It is essentially 
the creation of Gifford Pinchot, who 
has followed the example of the Euro- 
pean nations, who know so much 
more about some things than we do. 
The growing of forests will never be 
done on a great scale by individuals. 
It is as much a collective duty as the 
levying of taxes or the maintenance 
of waterways. 

The Forest Service saw the neces- 
sity of extending its work to the Ap- 
palachian region, and some years ago 
recommended the establishment of a 
Southern Appalachian Park to com- 
prise 70,000 square miles of land; 
but the difficulty of impressing upon 
Congress the advisability of doing 
anything at once so new and so big 
has led to a paring down of the propo- 
sition, until now it includes only the 
acquisition of some 600,000 acres in 
the White Mountains, in which rise 
the Connecticut, the Androscoggin, 
the Saco and the Merrimac, and about 
5,000,000 acres in the Southern Appa- 
lachian region, taking in the higher 
watersheds of the Potomac, James, 
Roanoke, Yadkin, Catawba, Broad, 
Saluda, Savannah, Chattahoochee, 
Coosa, Tennessee, New, Cumberland, 
Kentucky and Monongahela rivers. 
On this land it is proposed to establish 
a great national forest, or series of 
forests. That the advantages of the 
plan might be fully understood, the 
Geological Survey seven or more years 
ago instituted a series of admirable 
studies of the water resources of the 
region, and its capacity for storage 
reservoirs, and it is now able to point 
out a way for the establishment of 
ample reservoirs; for the saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars yearly, 
perhaps, in flood damages; for the 
furnishing of ample depths of water 
to thousands of miles of our most 
important waterways; for the yearly 
saving of many thousands of dollars, 
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if not millions, in dredging and other 
channel improvements; for saving the 
whole Appalachian and White Moun- 
tain regions from ruin by erosion; for 
the saving of many of our navigable 
streams from commercial destruction 
by the mud washed down from the 
bare mountains; for the establishment 
of a great national forest, to become 
to the United States what the Black 
Forest is to Germany; and all this, not 
only at no ultimate expense to the 
people, but at an actual and assured 
profit. 

If the project fails, it will not be 
for lack of attractive features in the 
plan itself, nor for the absence of 
necessity impelling us to it. For we 
must buy this land and establish this 
forest if we are to be true to our col- 
lective duties. Unless we do so, this 
vast region, charming in scenery and 
rich in} historic interest, is doomed 
to lose its utility, and to become an 
unsightly and mischievous desert. 
The destruction of its forests has set 
in motion the advancing ruin. 
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The White and Appalachian moun- 
tains are great lumps of earth mingled 
with stones. The rains and snows 
wear them away as spray from a 
garden hose would wear away a 
lump of potter’s clay. Until man 
destroyed it, the forest was spread 
over them, breaking the dash of the 
rain, carrying it in runnels down 
the trunks of the trees, or letting it 
drip harmlessly from the boughs. 
Thickly covering the ground was a 
warp and woof of dead leaves, twigs, 
boughs, humus and a mat of small 
green things sheltered by the great 
trees. The very spirit of the woods 
is one of shade and moisture and 
mosses and the slow outflow of cool 
springs. This spirit has been changed 
by the destruction of the forests. The 
mountains have begun to dissolve and 
wash down upon the lowlands. The 
streams are commencing to silt up 
with mud. The nap of nature’s pro- 
tecting towel was the large trees. 
These were taken by the lumber com- 
panies. The pulp mills followed and 
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sheared to the ground; and then came 
the farmer, digging up the soil on the 
lower slopes with plow and harrow, 
so that a few years of beating rain 
and rushing freshets of snow-water 
could not fail to take away the very 
soil itself; and where the farmer fails 
to go, runs the fire, destroying more 
than man has destroyed, burning up 
the very humus of the soil, killing the 
little plants, baring the earth to all 
the forces of erosion. The inevitable 
result is a desert. t 

Any one who has observed the 
melancholy, ruined “‘old fields” of the 
Southern Appalachian slopes must 
have noted the washed-off sterility of 
their gulleyed slopes, their utterly 
ruinous condition. Professor Shaler— 
a conservative scientist, who weighed 
his words—stated in 1896 that three 
thousand square miles of the high- 
lands south of Pennsylvania had then 
been destroyed for human use, and its 
very soil carried down to the low- 
lands and the sea, and that arable and 
forestable lands were then being lost 
at the rate of a hundred square miles 
a year. Every year since then this 
leprosy of destruction has spread 
more and more rapidly. In passing 
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to the lowlands the soil covers up the 
rich bottoms with sterile detritus, and 
in reaching the sea it has to be rolled 
along the beds of navigable rivers, 
destroying their navigability. With 
no forest to hold back the waters, 
every year the floods grow worse. 
This world is as large as it ever will 
be. We cannot make it one inch 
larger, but we can destroy its useful- 
ness by abuse. Civilized people should 
be ashamed to do this, and yet we, 
who call ourselves civilized, are here 
wasting this planet on which we live, 
at the rate of perhaps two hundred 
square miles annually—land which 
our children may so bitterly need. 
The Forest Service knows how to 
reclothe with trees all these slopes 
not irretrievably ruined, and to stop 
the devastation where it is; and to 
make the operation pay, as a trans- 
action in forestry. Saxony takes 
out of her forests nearly a hundred 
cubic feet of timber per acre annually. 
A fraction of this output would pay 
interest on the price we should be 
obliged to pay for the White Moun- 
tains and the Southern Appalachians. 
Mr. Pinchot’s Service would be quite 
sure to show a good balance-sheet in 
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a few years from this alone. But Mr. 
Leighton shows us how the new na- 
tional forest might be made to pay 
for the whole transaction over and 
over again, through the most stupen- 
dous development of water-power 
perhaps ever contemplated in one 
project. By a partial survey of the 
proposed National Forest, he has laid 
out reservoirs with capacity to hold 
back the flood-waters of thousands of 
miles of streams, by dams creating 
power which, if sold at ordinary com- 
mercial rates, would create a sinking 
fund ample in amount to relieve the 
people, not only of all the burdens of 
sustaining the forest itself, but to 
build every commercial waterway for 
which there is any expressed need in 
the nation. 

This is a very startling statement; 
but it is based on incontrovertible 
data. Let us dismiss the idea of 
forestry, and look at the matter from 
the angle of flood prevention and 
benefits to navigation. And_ first, 
let us consider these things as related 
to the Ohio River, a stream which, 
judged by the amount of commerce 
carried, is the most important river in 
the United States. 

The Ohio brings to its valley the 
worst floods of any American river. 
One of these, within the past five 
years, did damage estimated at $100,- 
000,000, a tithe of which was incurred 
by the city of Pittsburg and its en- 
virons. There is water and to spare, 
then, for the greatest ships that float, 
and a stranger looking at the swollen 
river would be startled to know that 
the utmost efforts of the Government 
engineers can maintain but six feet 
for vessels at low water, and that they 
have fixed upon nine feet as the ulti- 
mate, after spending millions for 
dams and locks which will cut the 
channel into short reaches of different 
levels—a series of millponds from 
Pittsburg to Cairo. Of course these 
dams and locks are vexatious to 
commerce, consume time in passing, 
and are expensive both to the boat- 
owners and the Government; but 
they are the best the engineers can 
do—so far as they have worked 


their plans out. But in the proposed 
National Forest, Mr. Leighton has 
located sites for reservoirs to hold 
back the floods of the Monongahela, 
the Great Kanawha and some small 
tributaries, the contents of which, 
liberated as needed during low-water 
periods, would give to the Ohio a clear 
channel twelve feet deep the year 
round, without any more channel im- 
provement. His survey is not yet 
complete. He has not included in it 
such Ohio streams as the Kentucky 
and the Big Sandy. With these he 
might be able to give fourteen feet or 
more. It would pay to build these 
reservoirs just to keep down the 
floods by this vast volume of water; 
but as an aid to navigation, this 
reservoir plan would give to the 
States bordering on the Ohio a bet- 
ter river than is the Mississippi below 
St. Louis—a far better river than 
they ever dreamed of having. 

The Monongahela has a system of 
locks and dams which have cost the 
Government six millions of dollars— 
or, at least, the river has done so. It 
is a most important waterway, the 
navigation of which is much impeded 
by a slack-watering system like that 
now building on the Ohio. The 
water from the projected reservoirs 
in the new forest would give it water 
a foot deeper than it now has, with no 
locks and dams. The Kanawha is 
being improved to a depth of six feet. 
Leighton’s reservoirs would give it 
seven feet through the dryest summer, 
with no channel works. 

We think of the Niagara water- 
power as the greatest thing of its kind 
in the world—and it is, of course, 
stupendous. The utmost permissible 
realization of power at the great cata- 
tact, if its beauty is to be retained, is 
nearly 600,000 horse-power. These re- 
servoirs on the tributaries of the upper 
Ohio, in addition to giving the naviga- 
tion benefits mentioned, would put at 
the disposal of the Government, in the 
greatest industrial district of America, 
more than 400,000 horse-power, count- 
ing only the minimum of the lowest 
two weeks. The Chicago Drainage 
Canal people reckon their power to be 
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worth $25 per horse-power per year. 
At this rate, as a by-product in the 
operation of partially redeeming the 
Ohio Valley from floods, making the 
- Monongahela and Kanawha really 
navigable, and giving the Ohio twelve 
to fourteen feet of water all the time, 
the Government might realize from 
the sale of power $10,000,000 per 
year, and create a property of the 
ralue of $200,000,000. I do not 
know how the thing can be more 
strongly put. 

Let us go to the Tennessee. This 
should be one of our greatest com- 
mercial highways. It flows through 
a region rich in fertility and full of 
mineral and forest wealth. But it 
empties itself in floods which roar 
down the valley sixty feet deep; and 
then it drops so low that the Govern- 
ment engineers can promise nothing 
better than the pitiful and all-but- 
useless shallows of three feet above 
Chattanooga, and five or six on the 
lower reaches. The proposed reser- 
voirs in the National Forest would 
make the river thirteen feet deep for 
a drought of 117 days each year from 
Knoxville to Chattanooga, and below 
Chattanooga they would furnish the 
water for a depth of fifteen feet for 
150 low-water days a year; and all 
this without any channel improve- 
ment! The Tennessee would be a 
big-boat river clear to Knoxville, a 
better stream than the Mississippi is 
at St. Louis; and the largest steamers 
plying between Memphis and New 
Orleans could go to Chattanooga any 
month in the year. As a waterway 
improvement, this would pay if 
charged with the whole expense of the 
project. But in addition to this, and 
as a by-product, the dams to hold 
back this water would develop a 
minimum of 973, 600 horse-power, or 
sixty per cent. more than it is contem- 
plated ever realizing from Niagara. 
This is on the basis of the two weeks 
of lowest water. By installing ma- 
chinery to work while the water is 
higher than the minimum, as all 
hydraulic engineers do, the upper Ten- 
nessee and its tributaries would fur- 
nish 1,584,400 horse-power. A million 
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horse-power, at $25 per year is worth 
$25,000,000 annually, and the prop- 
erty yielding it would pay interest on 
$500,000,000. 

The water poured out to redeem the 
Tennessee and the Ohio would not 
cease to be useful on reaching the 
Mississippi at Cairo. The whole coun- 
try is humming with demands for 
deep water in the Mississippi. Even 
the east, and the States west of the 
mountains, see in the renewed com- 
merce of the Father of Waters a relief 
from the car shortage and railway 
prostration which must recur with 
good times. The Memphis Conven- 
tion, attended by the President and so 
many Governors, adopted the slogan 
of ‘“‘Fourteen Feet through the Val- 
ley.’ Well, gentlemen, here’s your 
fourteen feet from Cairo to the Gulf. 
Computations which are _ perfectly 
reliable show that the water which 
would make of the Tennessee and the 
Ohio really deep waterways would 
solve the problem for the lower 
Mississippi. 

If this statement works out for the 
worst place in the river and for the 
dryest season ever known, it may be 
accepted as proven, may it not? The 
worst place in the river is the Point 
Pleasant crossing, where a fleet of 
Government dredges are kept ready 
to begin digging whenever the depth 
in the channel falls below nine feet. 
The worst year ever known for low 
water was the fall of 1904, when six 
dredges put in more than four thou- 
sand hours of work at this place. 
To have kept the river nine feet deep 
without dredging, would have required 
something less than 400,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water. Leighton’s res- 
ervoirs on the Monongahela and Ka- 
nawha alone would have furnished 
402,300,000,000 cubic feet. The pro- 
jected reservoirs on the headwaters 
of the Tennessee would have poured 
out 850,000,000,000 cubic feet more. 
This is more than three times the 
amount necessary to enable us to dis- 
pense with dredging, and more than 
is needed to give the river fourteen 
feet—at the worst place in the river 
during the longest period of low water. 
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Thus, by this simple though immense 
project of equalization of flow, we 
should make two great deep water- 
ways—from Knoxville to the Gulf on 
the one hand, and from Pittsburg to 
the Gulf on the other,—make a new 
basing line for freight for two thou- 
sand miles, and relieve a hundred 
congested freight-yards. 

But this is not the whole story of 
this magnificent project, as to either 
water- ways or power. It is not yet 
completely embodied in figures, and 
not all of what has been worked out 
can be stated here; but enough may 
be mentioned to show the widespread 
blessings to be derived fromit. In 
South Carolina, for instance, the 
Santee, the Wateree and the Congaree 
rivers are the controlling waterways, 
and some important reservoir sites are 
located on their headwaters. The 
Santee through its entire length 
affords to vessels a low-water depth of 
four feet. The outflow of the res- 
ervoirs would keep it always above 
eight feet. The Wateree as far up as 
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Camden, and the Congaree to Colum- 
bia, fall as low as three and one-half 
feet. The reservoirs would always 
keep the Wateree at least seven and a 
half feet deep; and I suppose that as 
reservoirs are projected on the Broad 
and Saluda above Columbia, the 
Congaree would be benefited in like 
measure. These cities would thus 
be assured of better navigation than 
Pittsburg now possesses; boats of a 
thousand tons’ burden could come to 
their docks from the ocean; and a 
shipping revolution would be inaugu- 
rated for them. The Great Pedee, 
also in the Palmetto State, is now 
eight feet deep to Smith’s Mills, 52 
miles, and three and one-half feet 
thence to Cheraw, 167 miles. The 
National Forest reservoirs would in- 
crease these depths to fourteen feet 
to Smith’s Mills and nine and one-half 
to Cheraw. South Carolina would at 
once have three great, deep depend- 
able waterways striking far into her 
interior. North Carolina inthe Roan- 
oke has a waterway which is three feet 
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shallow to Weldon, 129 miles. The 
Leighton reservoirs would make it ten 
feet deep the year round, unless the 
drought extended over a period of 
more than 122 days. The Potomac, 
the James, the Chattahoochee, the 
Coosa, the Black Warrior, the Cum- 
berland, the Big Sandy and many 
others are likely to show equal im- 
provement when their cases have 
been worked out; but the data now 
at hand show that every State from 
Pennsylvania south in the circle made 
by the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Gulf 
and the Atlantic, save Mississippi and 
Florida, would find themselves pierced 
at once by waterways more valuable 
as commercial arteries than any they 
now have the slightest expectation of 
ever securing; that the States on the 
north bank of the Ohio and the west 
of the lower Mississippi would receive 
benefits almost equally great and un- 
expected; that there would spring up 
about the great power plants in the 
heart of the National Forest great 
industrial cities created by cheap 
power. The forest, instead of be- 
coming a deserted place, would grow 
in population. Its agricultural lands 
and mines being exempted from the 
Forest Reserve, according to the uni- 
versal rule of that service, would in- 
crease in value; and the prosperity of 
this group of States would be greatly 
promoted. 

The Leighton reservoirs in the pro- 
jected forest would prevent the over- 
flow of the Mississippi levees, if we 
assume that no flood capable of top- 
ping them can arise without the aid 
of the Ohio. And the reservoir sys- 
tem is not to be confined to the pro- 
jected forest—it bids for adoption as 
the accepted system of river control. 
There are reservoirs already on the 
upper Mississippi, and there are sites 
for more. At the sources of the Mis- 
souri, Mr. Newell is busy taking out 
the waters and holding back floods 
for irrigation purposes. Altogether, 
the reservoir system in Montana, in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and the 
Southern Appalachians, promisesmore 
in safety for the lower Mississippi 
flood-sufferers than was promised 
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by the Seddon plan of throwing the 
St. Francis Basin to the river as a sop. 
At the same time, the Leighton plan 
will begin its benefits at the very head 
of navigation, and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul will rejoice with Pittsburg, 
Louisville, Chattanooga, Knoxville 
and a hundred other cities in better 
water for navigation than they now 
dream of. Every one of these reser- 
voirs will develop, as a by-product, 
power enough to pay for themselves. 
The Connecticut, the Saco and the 
Androscoggin will be improved for 
navigation, and new power be made 
available for New England wheels 
and spindles. 

We are entering the age of water- 
power as a substitute for coal. The 
time must come when we shall be 
forced to limit its burning to those 
purposes to which water-power can- 
not be applied. In each successive 
decade we have used as much coal as 
in all the previous history of the 
nation. This is a terrific accelera- 
tion. If it continues, we shall have 
used the last of our coal in another 
century; and our grandchildren will 
be plunged into the distresses of a 
coalless world—distresses of which 
we can scarcely conceive, so bitter 
and terrible they must be. As a 
plain question of collective living 
and a square deal to posterity, ought 
we to burn coal if we can use water- 
power to accomplish the same ends? 
Or if this query be too advanced for 
offhand answer, ought we to waste our 
water-power recklessly, or should we 
allow the power-sites in the public 
domain to be filched from the people? 
For they are being so filched almost 
daily. The great financiers of the 
land know the value of water-power 
better than most of us know it, and 
are devoting themselves to its mono- 
polization, by fair means and foul. 

The Government, let it be admitted, 
has made the way of the power-fore- 
staller easy. We have been wasteful 
in many things, but in nothing, per- 
haps, have we scattered treasures to 
the winds so lavishly as in water- 
power. An indicated minimum of 
2,800,000 horse-power is wasting down 
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the rivers of the Southern Appalach- 
ians at this moment; but for this the 
general Government is not to blame. 
The case is quite different, however, 
as to the power given away, and 
wasting over the dams we have actu- 
ally built. Based on the two weeks of 
lowest water, these dams develop a 
minimum of 1,600,000 horse-power. 
By putting in wheels to be turned 
whenever there is work to run them 
for four to six months in the year, 
they would yield no less than 4,000,000 
horse-power, worth every cent of 
$100,000,000 a year. This is twice 
as much yearly as the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress asks for the great 
work of waterway improvement. In 
five years it would replace in the 
treasury every cent this nation has 
ever spent in waterways work. It 
is running off like precious wine from 
an open faucet, at the rate of three 
hundred thousand dollars a day. 
Senator Teller of Colorado rose in 
his place in the Senate, not long ago, 
and stated impressively that under 
the Constitution the United States 


Government has no right to receive 
one cent of revenue from the water- 
power created by the dams built with 
the people’s money. Many private 
interests engaged in cornering water- 
powers ardently agree with him—in 
Colorado and elsewhere. At the Des 
Moines Rapids of the Mississippi the 
power given away since 1896 amounts 
to 185,000 horse-power; at Sauk Rap- 
ids, Minn., 7,100; at Le Claire, Iowa, 
9,800; above Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
8,900; on the Tennessee at Chat- 
tanooga, 114,000; on the Missouri in 
western Montana, 14,000; at Helena, 
Mont., 16,300; at Vandruff’s Island, 
5,800; at divers points on the upper 
Mississippi, 11,200. I could mention 
twenty-five others, among them the 
splendid power at Rainy Lake, Minn., 
with a head of thirty-seven feet. All 
along the slopes of the Sierra Nevadas 
and Cascades, all among the canyons 
of the Rockies, the engineers of great 
corporations and capitalists are at 
work gauging the run-off and meas- 
uring the head, and the sites are being 
filed on. The Reclamation Service 
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is in terror of these big private in- 
terests. Whenever its engineers begin 
operations to lay out a reservoir site 
to bless some desert with water, they 
fear the onslaught of the power-site 
monopolist. The reclaimer is driven 
off by the forestaller, and in the Sen- 
ate we hear the solemn assurance that 
we may waste our water resources or 
give them away, but we cannot hold 
them on just terms forthe people’s use. 

The meagre documents now in print 
relating to the water-power of the 
proposed White Mountain and South- 
ern Appalachian forest, show some- 
thing of the immensity of these water 
resources; but every quantity has 
been so pared down by engineering 
conservatism as to give much less 
than the truth as to the real business 
‘‘proposition” involved. Secretary 
Wilson’s Report, following that of 
Mr. Leighton, gives the indicated min- 
imum, or theoretical horse-power, of 
these rivers at 2,740,000, the com- 
mercially available amount of which 
is estimated at fifty per cent., because 
not all of the indicated horse-power 
of a stream can be realized by dam- 
ming. This is over-conservative, as 
any specialist engaged in com- 
mercial installations will say. <A 
hydraulic engineer— perhaps the 
greatest in this country—writes me: 
‘“Of course all the indicated horse- 
power of a stream is not available. 
Sometimes ninety per cent. can be de- 
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veloped, sometimes less. So, when 
you use the entire indicated horse- 
power for an estimate, you are prob- 
ably giving more than it is worth, 
while the report, when it uses fifty 
per cent., is so conservative as to do 
poor justice to the situation.” 

I am trying to get at the value of 
one of the greatest neglected assets 
of the nation, and I crave the reader's 
indulgence while I do so. Let us as- 
sume that of this 2,740,000 horse- 
power, 2,000,000 is the minimum 
physically available. This minimum 
is derivable from wheels which would 
turn all the year round, even at dead 
low water. But by installing addi- 
tional machinery to utilize the flow 
during higher water, this minimum 
may be trebled, and 6,000,000 horse- 
power realized. The report estimates 
this to be worth $20 per horse-power 
per year; but, as I have said, the 
Illinois authorities reckon theirs at 
$25, and it is not likely to go lower as 
coal and wood become scarcer. On 
this basis the Leighton reservoir 
system would develop power worth 
$150,000,000 per year, and from it 
could be created a sinking fund for 
the financing of a complete waterway 
system for the whole nation, even if 
we should at once undertake the con- 
struction of a complete continental 
system of canals. 

Nothing has been said here, except 
in general terms, of the 892,382 horse- 
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power of the Mississippi headwaters, 
which may be doubled as a com- 
mercial proposition; nor of the mag- 
nificent power-sites of the mountainous 
west, which we are losing day by day 
into private hands. No mention has 
been made of the capabilities of the 
rivers of the Northern Appalachian 
region. The fact that these figuresmay 
be increased from three to thirty fold 
by proper storage has also been passed 
over, lest the statements be thought 
incredible. It is not believed that all 
this power could at once be sold at 
the rates named; but there would seem 
to be no doubt that it could be done 
approximately as fast as the reser- 
voirs could be completed, that it 
would relieve our coal supply of a part 
of the drain upon it, reduce the price 
of fuel, open the way for the states- 
manship of the future to conserve the 
coal in the earth, and place the strain 
of our industrial power-generation in 
part upon a source of supply that 
is renewed from day to day with- 
out cost. The total horse-power 
derived from coalin the United States 
is 11,800,000. Every pound of this 
could be generated by the streams 
of the White-Mountain—Appalachian 
forest. As a by-product in the op- 
eration of reforesting this region, 
and of improving these rivers, we 
should develop enough power to do 
all the industrial work of the nation 
if every steam-driven wheel were 
stopped. 

The forest scheme is essential to the 
redemption of the streams by the 
reservoir system, for, unless the forests 
are protected and restored, the reser- 
voirs would be destroyed by silting up 
as the mountain slopes were washed 
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down. The welfare of the inland 
waterways seems to be bound up with 
the success of the plans of the Forest 
Service. This most interesting sys- 
tem of projects would seem to stand 
or fallasa whole. If it could be iso- 
lated from the tangle of selfish inter- 
ests hiding behind constitutional 
quibbles, and regarded as a matter of 
business, leaving out of view as Uto- 
pian visions the farther peaks of na- 
tional duty, it would surely win. It 
would pay in prevention of flood 
damage; it would pay in the salvation 
of rivers from mud and silt; it would 
pay over and over again in benefits to 
navigation; it would pay in the pre- 
servation of a hard-wood supply, and 
in actual returns from forestry. The 
highlands included in. the project 
could be bought for $25,000,000, and 
the reservoir system could be in- 
stalled for $75,000,000 more. It 
would pay a private corporation, as a 
mere matter of money-making, to 
buy the whole system of tracts, re- 
forest the slopes, build the reservoirs, 
redeem the valleys from floods, give 
the rivers the depth made possible 
by the impounding of the waters, and 
take its pay in the horse-power de- 
veloped. Such a project would soon 
be paying cent. per cent. on the invest- 
ment; but if allowed it would be the 
most gigantic piece of graft ever 
perpetrated or permitted. The masses 
of the people are unaware of the extent 
to which these things of their birth- 
right are being taken from them and 
wasted, are ignorant of the value of 
these treasures. Their representa- 
tives in Congress, however, have the 
facts before them. On them is the 
responsibility of action. 
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VII 


BED-, BATH- AND DRESSING-ROOMS 


aegS one of the greatest 
disappointments I 
have known con- 
nected with  cer- 
tain houses has 
lain in discovering, 
on a bedroom 
floor, that the im- 
agination which ran riot in salons 
and dining-rooms had here become 
exhausted and fallen flat, the brass 
bedstead and conventional couch 
being all that was possible to those 
whose love of magnificence had led 
them into a display of tapestries and 
carvings in more conspicuous places 
below. So, in other houses, it has 
been my keenest pleasure to find, on 
ascending carved or marble stairways, 
beauty still awaiting me, ready to 
accompany me wherever I wandered, 
even in and out of secret places, be- 
guiling and refreshing me as | loitered 
or moved on. 

And nowhere have I found this 
pleasure so poignant as in one par- 
ticular dwelling place where, from 
the very engine room below ground, 
to the last detail in the servants’ 
quarters, nothing has been over- 
looked or forgotten which could make 
for the truest or the best. 

The bedrooms are a perpetual de- 
light. To enter that of the mistress 
of the house, one passes through the 
deep, wide, white marble door-way 
of the square upper hall, hung with 
tapestries and lighted by a dome. 
Above this door-way, the marble of 
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which is a repetition of that forming 
the balustrade, there is a beautiful 
over-door of charming design, framing 
a Tiepolo. The doors themselves are 
of old French oak—double doors, in 
fact,—their oblong panels so exqui- 
sitely carved in vines and flowers that 
connoisseurs from Europe come to 
see them. Two other duplicate sets 
of double doors are found inside; one 
opening into the dressing-room of the 
mistress, the other into the master’s 
bath-room. 

The room is of ample proportions, 
being some twenty-three by forty 
feet. It is entirely of the same old 
French oak as the doors, the oblong 
panels, of Louis the Sixteenth’s day, 
being ornamented at their tops with 
single festoons of flowers of great 
grace and loveliness, showing the same 
marvellous carving. So delightful are 
the proportions everywhere in this 
room, so satisfying the door and 
window openings, the square of the 
panels being relieved by the rounded 
arch of the windows and over-mantel, 
so delightful is the tone of the wood, 
so exquisite every detail, that, even 
without its furniture, it has always 
had, for those who watched its slow 
completion, a dignity and repose all- 
compelling—a dignity and repose that 
have never been lost during that oft- 
time destructive process of adding 
curtains and cushions. Now that 
the room is done, its beauty is but 
enhanced, like that of a beautiful 
woman who knows when and where 
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to wear a regal robe. No odds and 
ends of little things appear; no pic- 
tures. Inharmonious colors do not 
jar, nor does one suffer the shock of 
discovering in a beautiful environ- 
ment some cheap or inadequate tex- 
tile. The inlaid floor is covered with 
a specially woven Savonnerie rug 
showing the old French blue-green of 
the period. This same carefully-se- 
lected tone is seen in the thick cur- 
tains of grosgrain silk which are bor- 
dered with the velvet brocade of the 
bed hangings. The Louis the Six- 
teenth sofas and chairs are covered 
with tapestry. Like the tables and 
commodes, this furniture has a well 
authenticated and historical value. 
The bed, standing on a dais, is gilt, 
and richly carved in high relief, 
showing wreaths of flowers falling 
from a basket, a design repeated in 
the framework of the chairs and 
sofas. From the gilded canopy hang 
the bed curtains of ‘velvet brocade, 
the only copy ever made in France 
of that which covers the bed of Marie 
Antoinette now in the Louvre, and, 
like hers, lined with blue-green silk. 
This brocade also covers the bed. In 
it deep greens and dull golds, relieved 
by minor notes of red, are so marvel- 
lously blended in tone that one who 
studies the material experiences a pos- 
itive thrill, as one sometimes will from 
flowers beautifully massed. The mar- 
ble mantel is pure Louis the Sixteenth, 
the over-mirror enclosed in a* panel 
which repeats the receding arch of 
the window openings. Every detail 
of the fireplace, from its gilt clock and 
candelabra to its chenets and shovel, 
like every other detail of applique and 
ornament found in the room, has been 
carefully studied. No copies have 
been substituted for originals. 

Now beautiful and rich as are all 
the details, the charm of the whole 
would instantly vanish, as they do 
from sO many interiors, were a single 
one of these details made so obtrusive 
as to be for a single moment out of 
the picture. One who enters gets at- 
mosphere first, not the accentuation 
of prominent possessions. Personal- 
ity is pre-eminent—that personality 


which, eliminating itself for the sake 
of the whole, ends by permeating the 
whole, becoming its dominating ele- 
ment. And it is only when this is 
done, that a house is really made to 
seem, as it were, a setting for its mis- 
tress, as a well designed band of gold 
on the finger becomes a setting for 
a faultless pearl. Few people, espe- 
cially among those found in sumptu- 
ous environments, ever seem to be so 
framed. They do not in reality appear 
to belong to magnificent settings, 
even to those with which they have 
thought it desirable to surround 
themselves. Some are dominated by 
the sense of their own splendors. 
Some are always anxious, being ever 
on the alert for possible accidents or 
evidences of things out of place. 
Some are like wanderers, forever miss- 
ing the one note of self-elimination 
which would bring them into har- 
mony. It is only now and then that 
one finds men and women like the 
mistress of this bedroom, to whom 
houses are like words—arbitrary sym- 
bols for conveying new meanings in 
old things, new aspects of time-worn 
truths, new graces and warmth, new 
revelations of love and life, and that 
perennial sustenance which beauty, 
well-established, lends. 

For the possessor of a bedroom such 
as this, to provide herself with a bath- 
room having damask-covered walls 
and lace-trimmed toilet tables (as 
some have done) would have been an 
impossibility. Therefore the bath- 
room which here adjoins the dressing- 
room is of pure white marble, the 
great wide panels of a_ sea-green 
marble broken by white, delicate as 
water sprays, and full of liquid tones, 
as cool and refreshing as water 
itself. Above these panels rises the 
rounded arch of the mosaic ceiling, 
from which, by silver chains, hangs an 
old silver church lantern, now holding 
an electric light. Over the marble 
basin hangs the mirror in an antique 
silver frame with beaten figures. The 
bath and the shower are approached 
by descending two marble steps, the 
platform being protected by a balus- 
trade with delicately carved pilasters. 
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BEDROOM IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF MR. CLARENCE H. MACKAY AT ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 


In contrast to this lovely example, 
I wish that I might describe some 
other bath-rooms belonging to houses 
in which every law held to be appro- 
priate here has been broken; where 
artificial roses appear in decoration, 
where palms are set out in wicker pots, 
stuffs cover the walls, and carpets are 
nailed to the floor; and this in bath- 
rooms, too, where the extravagance of 
tubs and gilded faucets has been in- 
dulged to its limit. Even to hint at 
such seems like a violation of confi- 
dence, and yet it must be maintained 
again, that to have any value at all,a 
discussion of houses must be like that 
of any other work of so-called art 

the critic on the look-out for ex- 
cellence must run the risk of offend- 
ing a feeling, loth as he may be 
to do so. And certainly, it would 
seem, there is no reason why the laws 
of good taste should not be as care- 
fully preserved in bath-rooms as in 


1s 


any other part of a house. We asa 
people, odd as it may seem, need now 
and then to have this truth impressed 
upon us. For, although our bath- 
rooms are the pride of our country, 
the excellence of our plumbing a na- 
tional boast against which we some- 
times offset even the glories of old 
palaces, we have not yet learned 
much that the so-called tubless for- 
eigner could teach us. 

Up among the wild hills of the 
island of Majorca, I came across a 
bath-room. The walls were tiled. 
Cool green vines grew against the 
windows. The tub was of an ancient 
marble, stained and richly carved. 
The floor was bare except of furs. 
No hangings defaced the openings. 
No lace-trimmed toilet tables ap- 
peared. And who of us does not re- 
member that other bath-room in the 
Pitti Palace, with its marble columns 
and mosaic, its beautiful lines and 
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proportions, its observance every- 
where of the fitness of things? We 
who boast so much forget this fitness, 
go on ignoring it both in high and 
low places. We nail carpets to the 
floors of bath-rooms, hang stuffs on 
the walls, and are sometimes even 
careless about the towels displayed, 
some tradition of an earlier do- 
mestic environment impelling us to 
a thoughtless choice of red or blue 
borders. It is only among the gen- 
uine lovers of fine detail that one finds 
towels as carefully considered in 
quality and design as the bed or table 
linen. Here lace like that bordering 
old church linens is found edging 
some, the lace being repeated at times 
as an insertion. The monograms, 
which in many instances are em- 
broidered, are in others formed by 
drawing the thread of the linen itself, 
a new and difficult departure in the 
needle-work of to-day. Some of these 
towels are specially woven, and all 
are interesting in themselves. 

To return, however, to bedrooms. 
There is one, the woodwork of which, 
having already become historical, has 
been brought bodily from the oth- 
er side. The panelling is Louis the 
Fifteenth, the stain a French gray. 
The over-doors are filled with tapes- 
try. Tapestry, again, fills a wide 
panel forming the closet door, and 
appears once more in the furniture, 
one of its tones being taken up in the 
silk bed- and window-curtains. The 
bath-room connected with this room 
is of white marble, covered with a 
huge white polar-bear skin. Nothing 
else is permitted except the toilet 
table and chair. 

Then there is another, set apart for 
young girls. This is in white. The 
twin beds have ring doves sculpt- 
ured on them. From the canopy, to 
match, are hung the curtains of sil- 
very blue taffeta caught up by gar- 
lands of pink roses, and bordered by 
a band in which these roses are 
worked in miniature. The same bor- 
der appears on the blue taffeta 
spread and on the window-curtains. 
The furniture repeats the fashion of 
the bed. It is a lovely room, which 


those who see go forth at once to 
copy, but which can never be repro- 
duced by any who miss the secret of 
its proportions and its combinations 
of tones. 

The bedrooms just described are 
found in town houses, but the same 
respect for detail and harmony is 
shown in certain of our country 
houses, where a marked departure has 
been made from the customs prevail- 
ing a quarter of acentury ago. Then 
most of the furnishings represented 
out-grown articles from town, ousted 
because shabby, or because the city 
house was being made over, the tufted 
red rep sofa being not infrequently 
seen, and even the gilt chairs and 
tables of commerce. Now, happily, 
the subject being more carefully 
studied, one finds, even in remote and 
out-of-the-way corners, lovely houses, 
centres of an ever-widening influence 
making for the beautiful and appro- 
priate. And how delightful it is to 
enter some of these! One bedroom 
has its leaded windows opening on to 
a wide marble loggia overlooking a 
stretch of river and mountain country 
extending for miles. The walls, of old 
English oak, are panelled in squares 
of charming proportions. These are 
finished by a cornice supporting an 
oak ceiling following in its design a 
Jacobean model. Pure Jacobean, too, 
are all the appointments of couch, 
chairs and tables. Red, which is sel- 
dom interesting in bedrooms, is here 
felt to be an appropriate color, ap- 
pearing as it does in the mellowed 
tones of old silk damask hung about 
the four-post bedstead, covering the 
mattress, and again in the cushions 
of the quaint Jacobean couch. The 
same tone of red is seen in the velvet 
tester, heavily embroidered in gold. 

In this room, too, one feels again 
that fine sense of individual reserve 
which so strongly distinguished the 
Louis the Sixteenth bedroom to 
which reference has been made. A 
respect for environment has_ been 
shown—for the object itself and for 
its own fullest meaning. Without 
this respect all rooms must fail in 
commanding attention. It must be, 
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The woodwork is carved and gilded 




















CORNER IN BEDROOM OF LOUIS XV 
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though, a reserve which inspires con- 
fidence, and is exercised by those who, 
possessing many equipments, have 
mastered the secret of occasions as it 
were, the knowledge when to display 
and when to cease from displaying. 
The reserve of the unequipped and 
afraid of themselves is another affair, 
and generally betrays itself in an ex- 
hibition of the crude, the bare and the 
awkward. 

Although the bedrooms of master 
and mistress are for the most part 
separate in these days, they are al- 
most always made to follow the same 
general fashion. In this instance the 
master’s room is also panelled in old 
oak. Here, however, the colors in- 
troduced are grays and gray greens, 
shown in the frieze and ceiling, and 
in the coverings for the furniture. 
For colors, as they should be every- 
where, are as carefully chosen in this 
particular house as the details of 
epochs themselves, which is why the 
effect is everywhere so satisfying. 
There are grays and greens, golds and 
blues, delicate mauves and pinks, 


found now in old velvets or silk, 


and now, their place being prop- 
er, in so simple a textile as the 
sateen of a window cushion, selected 
because of its ability to convey a 
certain impression. The result of it 
all is, that the sleeping apartments 
inspire you not only with a sense of 
promised repose to the body, but with 
that rarer sense of an assured refresh- 
ment of mind, never possible in rooms 
that are overcrowded with stuffs or 
inharmonious in color. To arrive at 
the desideratum one must know not 
only how to choose colors, but how 
and when and where to repeat them, 
how to blend and how to contrast 
them. One must be sensitive to pitch 
and key, never getting off them-as one 
does sometimes who allows blue greens 
and yellow greens to appear side by 
side, not alone in a stuff, but where 
porcelains and stuffs are seen in 
juxtaposition. The keynote must be 
first struck. This may ‘be given by 
the walls, or by some object of im- 
portance from which the rest of the 
room is to be built up. In one room, 


the bed itself strikes the note. It is 
an interesting example of old Italian, 
richly carved. The woodwork is a 
faded blue, the figures being gilded. 
This blue, then, is repeated in the old 
silk of the walls and in the blue of 
the carpet. The gold is repeated in 
the sconces and the marble ornaments. 

The traditions of almost every for- 
eign school have been followed in the 
bedrooms of the day. We find the 
Chinese influence as it affected the 
Europeans a century or more ago. 
We discover the Spanish with its rich 
velvets and gold, the Dutch with its 
carvings, the late and early English, 
and that which is known in our own 
country as the Colonial. With these 
latter we have some charming chintzes, 
although we often -find the yellow 
damask of our more sumptuous early 


‘American houses. The furniture is 


not always genuine. One woman in 
town points laughingly to the rear win- 
dows of a Sixth Avenue flat, in which 
lives aman who makes the very finest 
Hepplewhite furniture, that is after- 
ward sold on a more pretentious 
avenue. The laugh is echoed every- 
where, and rightly, it would seem, 
since the very elect are deceived. 
The wonder is that men should be so 
reluctant to confess to the possession 
of a copy. When the architect copies 
he does so frankly, and there is always 
his own individual touch to give his 
work distinction. Why not give as 
much credit to the furniture maker? 
He, too, has his own talents to which 
honor is not sufficiently paid. 

And just here it may be as well to 
touch upon one other weakness of the 
day, that of always insisting upon the 
cost of things—ten thousand dollars 
for a bath-tub, fifty thousand for a 
chandelier, as though the price were 
a sort of guarantee of excellence. 
Excellence is not attained by extrava- 
gance. It depends upon a conscien- 
tious study of the subject, the ability 
to recognize special requirements and 
to fill them, the power of adapting 
necessities to environments. We are 
foolish to suppose and to insist that 
money alone makes possible the crea- 
tion of the beautiful in houses, or 
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BEDROOM IN ‘‘ HILLSTEAD,” THE RESIDENCE OF MR, ALFRED A. POPE, FARMINGTON, CONN, 


The formality of the pure Colonial is here unrelieved, even the fire-board being retained. 
Its coldness and severity are in marked contrast to some modern departures 


the following of any special school. 
Money really has nothing to do with 
the subject, although those who lack 
the purchasing medium (and the 
taste) are apt to claim that it does. 
Too great an ability to buy leads as 
often to the over-indulgence of bad 
taste, as the inability to do so cramps 
the purchaser, confining him to sub- 
stitutes. In making our judgments, 
we ought to get altogether away from 
the question of cost. The only legiti- 
mate stand possible when considering 
the power of money to direct and 
command in any art is this: that those 
who possess a sufficiency with which 
to build and embellish as they would, 
ought to be governed by a certain 
sense of responsibility in the matter. 
Study should be given to the sub- 
ject, intelligence exercised, whimsical 


tastes subordinated, and a night ap- 
preciation of relative values culti- 
vated. It should be remembered, 
too, that the expression of personality 
is one thing, the exercise of person- 
al prerogatives quite another. The 
great and much abused women of 
France gave to the building and 
adorning of palaces and gardens a 
conscientious and intelligent study. 
Though they were guillotined after- 
ward for the exercise of misunderstood 
talents then called extravagant, the 
objects for the creation of which they 
suffered a national odium are to-day 
proudly pointed to as among the 
greatest of public properties. These 
properties, moreover, are carefully 
protected by the government, which is 
glad to receive a revenue from them. 
History has its own revenges. 
23 
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Connected with most of our im- 
portant bedrooms are dressing-rooms 
following the fashion of the sleeping 
apartment. The same woods are 
shown, the same panelling, the same 
detail of fireplace or window and door 
opening. So great a regard for clos- 
ets has been displayed that it is some- 
times amusing to watch the feminine 
visitor forgetting real beauties to ex- 
claim over those practical things of 
which as a less fortunate person she 
has never been known to have enough. 
In these dressing-rooms, then, there 
are hat closets, sometimes two. A 
panel is sprung open, and from ceiling 
to floor hang hats of every kind and 
description, suspended from _ pegs 
of special design. Another panel 
opens, and shoes and slippers are re- 
vealed, no simple shoe bag sufficing for 
the demands of the day. There must 
be a series of shelves, each with its 
row of slippers and shoes filled with 
their particular trees—a bewildering 
array of foot-gear, indeed, for after- 
noon, evening and night, for ball and 
dinner dresses, for theatres, opera 
and tea, for sunshine and rain. Still 
other panels open, and we have the 
perfumes and powders, the pastes 
and ointments, the medicines and 
extra brushes. Behind other panels 
are the sliding drawers for blouses, 
laid out flat, for underclothes, and 
then again still others for the stock- 
ings, since each pair of shoes or slip- 
pers must be multiplied by three, or 
four times three, in hose. Then there 
must be the drawers for gloves— 
drawers and drawers for these; and 
almost as many for the handker- 
chiefs, tied up in dozens with the 


No 
vn 


colored satin ribbon which their owner 
affects. Then there must also be the 
closets for tea-gowns and those for 
street dresses, closets that run on 
indefinitely till the dressing-room is 
outgrown-—cedar closets for furs, 
cedar closets for shawls, until one 
arrives at special rooms of ample 
proportions, provided for bail gowns. 

There are closets, too, for the mis- 
tress’s own bed linen, never to be 
confounded with that belonging to 
any other member of the household. 
For there are women who like to 
preserve individual fashions in bed. 
Sometimes this fashion includes a 
question of color, sometimes one of a 
textile—black. satin sheets not being 
unheard of. Generally, however, it is 
seen in an extravagance in laces and 
embroideries, the over-sheet, pillow- 
cases and night-gowns being made in 
sets, from which studied composition 
even the necklace is not omitted. 

Hand-spun linens are insisted upon, 
and real laces. Everything, too, must 
harmonize to minutest details, bed 
hangings and ribbons never being 
allowed to conflict in tone. A few 
years ago we laughed at the stories 
repeated. To-day we begin to see a 
reason for not neglecting that part of 
a woman's existence which represents 
a third of her appointed time. Be- 
sides, those who are inclined to carp, 
need only to be reminded of what 
the beautiful Aurore of The Grandis- 
simes felt it ‘‘ her duty’ to proclaim 
to her daughter: ‘‘The meanest wick- 
edness a woman can do in all this 
bad, bad world is to look ugly in 
bed.” 

And the beautiful Aurore was right. 
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RELLEU 


INTIME 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


OTHING could 
better illustrate 
the rapid crystalli- 
zation of taste 
than the fact that 
an artist who, a 
decade ago, was 
considered the es- 
sence of modernity, should to-day be 
something of a classic. It seems but 
a few months since Paul Helleu ex- 
pressed the latest phase of femininity. 
It is but a few brief years, and yet 
during that period he has won for 
himself a small though significant 
place in the history of graphic art. 
First and last Helleu belongs to that 
ever increasing number of delicate 
spirits who have taken for their theme 
womanhood and, incidentally, child- 
hood. He is the most convinced of 
feminists; never, save on a single 
occasion, has he condescended to 
draw mere man. While mundane 
and contemporary, Helleu in a sense 
harks back to Watteau and the eigh- 
teenth century, and in several delight- 
ful compositions pays definite tribute 
to the older master. To a recent 
Salon he sent a sensitive and poetic 
view of those same Versailles gardens 
where gallants once strolled under the 
trees by the poolside, and in one of 
his most exquisite dry-points, entitled 
* A Woman Standing before the Wat- 
teau Drawings in the Louvre,’’ he 
shows us a slender, elegant creature 
of to-day pausing before those incom- 
parable sketches in the Imécourt 
Collection. 

It is not, however, all of Watteau 
that serves as Helleu’s inspiration but 
only a small segment thereof. The 
later artist is not a recorder of /’étes 
galantes, but more often of single 
figures seated amid faintly traced in- 
teriors. He is, if you will, the Wat- 











teau of the boudoir, the tea-room and 
the nursery. After the curtain had 
abruptly fallen upon the Comédie 
Italienne and life had ceased to be a 
masquerade came the deeper, more 
subdued appeal of the home, and with 
it such interpreters as Tissot and 
Alfred Stevens. It is this tradition 
which Paul Helleu in a measure con- 
tinues, not, indeed, in color, but in 
certain sketches which for delicacy 
and vivacity have scarcely been sur- 
passed. While most of his sitters are 
well known and can readily be recog- 
nized, he does not aim to give specific 
likenesses. They are less individuals 
than types of latter-day civilization. 
They are simply winsome child or 
aristocratic woman clothed in that 
eternally feminine charm of which 
Helleu knows so well the essence 
and the secret. 

A rapid, facile craftsman and an 
artist whose services were constantly 
in demand, there was every reason to 
suppose that he must inevitably suc- 
cumb to the pressure of overproduc- 
tion. Yet there is a certain fact 
which has steadily kept Helleu from 
such a pitfall, and that is the delight 
he has always taken in transcribing 
the features and the chance attitudes 
of his own wife and children. He is 
passionately devoted to his home 
life, and, instead of becoming worldly 
and soulless, his art, while losing none 
of its consummate dash and grace, 
has year by year shown increasing 
depth and tenderness. 

Following immutable social laws 
this Watteau of to-day has thus come 
indoors where a more intimate and 
personal beauty awaited him. It is 
to his lasting credit that he has re- 
vealed to us with such fresh charm 
and precision themes which are at 
once so new and so perennial. 
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From ** Our Babies,"’ by Paul Helleu Courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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Courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Co, 


From ‘Our Babies,”’ by Paul Helleu 
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From ‘* Our Babies,”’ by Paul Helleu Courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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From “ Our Babies,’’ by Paul Helleu Cuurtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


























Drawn by Percy Cowen (See page 36) 


‘“w’AT D’' YER MAKE OUTER IT?” HE QUERIED 

















THE “SHAMRAKEN” HOMEWARD- 
BOU N DER* 


By WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON 
Author of ‘‘ Through the Vortex of a Cyclone’”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PERcy CowEN 


AIHE old Shamraken, 
mi sailing ship, had 
been many days 
upon the waters. 
She was old—older 
than her masters, 
and that was say- 
ing a great deal. 
She seemed in no =: haere as she lifted 
her bulging old wooden sides through 
the seas. What need for hurry! She 
would arrive some time, in some fash- 
ion, as had been her habit heretofore. 

Two matters were especially notice- 
able among her crew—who were also 
her masters: the first, the agedness of 
each and every one; the second, the 
family sense which appeared to bind 
them, so that the ship seemed manned 
by a crew all of whom were related 
one to the other. Yet it was not so. 

A strange company were they, each 
man bearded, aged and grizzled; yet 
there was nothing of the inhumanity 
of old age about them, save it might 
be in their freedom from grumbling, 
and the calm content which comes 
only to those in wkom the more 
violent passions have died. 

Had anything to be done, there 
was nothing of the growling insepa- 
rable from the average run of sailor 
men. They went aloft to the ‘‘job” 
—whatever it might be,—with the 
wise submission which is brought only 
by age and experience. Their work 
was gone through with a certain slow 
pertinacity—a sort of tired stead- 
fastness born of the knowledge that 
such work had to be done. More- 
over, their hands possessed the ripe 








skill which comes only from exceeding 
practice, and which went far to make 
amends for the feebleness of age. 
Above all, their movements, slow as 
they might be, were remorseless in 
their lack of faltering. They had so 
often performed the same kind of 
work that they had arrived, by the 
selection of utility, at the shortest 
and most simple methods of doing it. 

They had, as I have said, been 
many days upon the water, though 
I am not sure that any man in her 
knew to a nicety the number of those 
days. The skipper, Abe Tombes— 
addressed usually as Skipper Abe,— 
may have had some notion; for he 
might be seen at times gravely ad- 
justing a prodigious quadrant, which 
suggested that he kept some sort of 
record of time and place. 

Of the crew of the Shamraken some 
half dozen were seated, working 
placidly at such matters of sea- 
manship as were necessary. Besides 
these, there were others about the 
decks: a couple who paced the lee 
side of the main deck, smoking, and 
exchanging an occasional word; one 
who sat by the side of a worker, and 
made odd remarks between draws 
at his pipe; another out upon the 
jibboom, who fished, with a line, 
hook and white rag, for bonito. 
This last was Nuzzie, the ship’s boy. 
He was. gray-bearded, and his years 
numbered five and fifty; a boy of fif- 
teen he had been when he joined the 
Shamraken, and ‘“‘boy” he was still, 
though forty years had passed into 
eternity since the day of his “‘signing 
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on”: for the men of the Shamraken 
lived in the past, and knew him 
only as the ‘‘boy”’ of that past. 

It was Nuzzie’s watch below—his 
time for sleeping. This might have 
been said also of the other three men 
who talked and smoked; but for 
themselves they had scarce a thought 
of sleep. Healthy age sleeps little, 
and they were in health, though so 
ancient. 

Presently, one of those who walked 
the lee side of the main deck, chancing 
to cast a glance forrard, observed 
Nuzzie still to be out upon the jib- 
boom jerking his line so as to delude 
some foolish bonito into the belief 
that the white rag was a flying-fish. 

The smoker nudged his companion. 

“Time thet b’y ’ad ’is sleep.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, mate,”’ returned the other, 
withdrawing his pipe, and giving a 
steadfast look at. the figure seated 
out upon the jibboom. 

For the half of a minute they stood 
there, very effigies of Age’s implacable 
determination to rule rash youth. 
Their pipes were held in their hands, 
and the smoke rose up in little eddies 
from the smouldering contents of the 
bowls. 

“Thar’s no tamin’ of thet b’y!” 
said the first man, looking very stern 
and determined. Then he remem- 
bered his pipe, and took a draw. 

“B’ys is tur’ble queer critters,”’ 
remarked the second man, and re- 
membered his pipe in- turn. 

‘‘Fishin’ w’en ’e orter be sleepin’,”’ 
snorted the first man. 

“‘B’ys need a tur’ble lot er sleep,” 
said the second man. ‘‘I ’member 
wen I wor a b’y. I reckon it’s ther 
growin’.” 

And all the time poor Nuzzie fished 


“Guess I'll jest step up an’ tell ’im 
ter come in outer thet,’’ exclaimed the 
first man, and commenced to walk 
towards the steps leading up on to 
the fo’cas’le head. 

““B’y!” he shouted, as soon as his 
head was above the level of the 
fo’cas’le deck. ‘‘B’y!”’ 

Nuzzie looked round, at the second 
call, 
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“Eh?” he sung out. 

“Yew come in outer thet,’’ shouted 
the older man in the somewhat shrill 
tone which age had brought to his 
voice. ‘‘Reckon we'll be ‘avin’ yer 
sleepin’ at ther wheel ter night.” 

‘“* Ay,’ joined in the second man, who 
had followed his companion up on to 
the fo’cas’le head. ‘‘Come in, b’y, 
an’ get ter yer bunk.”’ 

“Right,” called Nuzzie, and com- 
menced to coil up his line. It was 
evident that he had no thought of 
disobeying. He came in off the spar, 
and went past them without a word, 
on the way to turn in. 

They, on their part, went down 
slowly off the fo’cas’le head, and re- 
sumed their walk fore and aft along 
the lee side of the main deck. 


II 


“T reckon, Zeph,” said the man 
who sat upon the hatch and smoked, 
“TI reckon as Skipper Abe’s ‘bout 
right. We've made a trifle o’ dollars 
outer the ole ‘ooker, an’ we don’t get 
no younger.”’ 

“Ay, thet’s so, right ‘nuff,’ re- 
turned the man who sat beside him, 
working at the stropping of a block. 

‘‘An’ it’s bout time e’s we got in- 
ter the use o’ bein’ ashore,’’ went on 
the first man, who was named Job. 

Zeph gripped the block between his 
knees, and fumbled in his hip pocket 
fora plug. He bit off a chew and re- 
placed the plug. 

“Seems cur’ous this is ther last 
trip, w’en yer comes ter think uv it,” 
he remarked, chewing steadily, his 
chin resting on his hand. 

Job took two or three deep draws 
at his pipe before he spoke. 

““Reckon it had ter come some 
time,”’ he said, at length. ‘“‘I’ve a 
purty leetle place in me mind w’er’ 
I’m goin’ ter tie up. "Ave yer ever 
thought erbout it, Zeph?”’ 

The man who held the block be- 
tween his knees shook his head, and 
stared away moodily over the sea. 

‘“‘Dunno, Job, as I know what I'll 
do wen ther old ’ookers sold,” 
he muttered. ‘‘Sence M’ria went I 
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don’t seem nohow ter care ’bout bein’ 
shore. 

“I never ’ad no wife,’’ said Job, 
pressing down the burning tobacco 
in the bowl of his pipe. ‘‘I reckon 
seafarin’ men don’t ought ter have no 
truck with wives.”’ 

“Thet ’s right ‘nuff, Job, fer yew. 
Each man ter ‘is taste. I wer’ tur’ble 
fond uv M’ria—”’ he broke off short, 
and continued to stare out over the 
sea. 

“T’ve allus thought I’d like ter 
settle down on er farm o’ me own. 
I guess the dollars I’ve arned ‘ll do 
the trick,” said Job. 

Zeph made no reply, and for a 
time they sat there, neither speaking. 
Presently, from the door of the fo’- 
cas’le on the starboard side, two 
figures emerged. They were also of 
the ‘“‘watch below.”” If anything, 
they seemed older than the rest of 
those about the decks; their beards, 
white save for the stain of tobacco 
juice, came nearly to their waists. 
For the rest, they had been big, 
vigorous men, but were now sorely 
bent by the burden of their years. 
They came aft, walking slowly. As 
they came opposite to the main hatch 
Job looked up and spoke: 

‘Say, Nehemiah, thar ’s Zeph here’s 
been thinkin’ ’bout M’ria, an I ain’t 
bin able ter peek ’im up nohow.”’ 

The smaller of the two new-comers 
shook his head slowly. 

‘*We hev oor trubbles,’”’ he said; 
‘‘we hev oor trubbles. A hed mine 
wen I lost my datter’s gell. I 
wor powerful took wi’ that gell, she 
wor thet winsome; but it wor like 
ter be—it wor like ter be. An’ 
Zeph ’s hed his trubble sence then.” 

‘“M’ria wer’ a good wife ter me, 
she wer’,”’ said Zeph, speaking slowly. 
**An’ now th’ old ’ooker’s goin’, I’m 
feared as I'll find it mighty lonesome 
ashore yon,’’ and he waved his hand, 
as though suggesting vaguely that 
the land lay anywhere beyond the 
starboard rail. 

‘““Ay,”’ remarked the second of the 
new-comers. ‘“‘It 's er weary thing tu 
me as th’ old packet ’s goin’. Six 
and sixty year hev I sailed in her. 


Six and sixty year!’’ He nodded his 
head, mournfully, and struck a match 
with shaky hands. 

“It ’s like ter be,” said the smaller 
man; ‘‘it’s like ter be.”’ 

And with that he and his com- 
panion moved over to the spar that 
lay along under the starboard bul- 
warks, and there seated themselves, 
to smoke and meditate. 


III 


Skipper Abe, and Josh Matthews, 
the first mate, were standing together 
beside the rail which ran across the 
break of the poop. Like the rest of 
the men of the Shamraken, their age 
had come upon them, and the snows 
of eternity rested upon their beards 
and hair. 

Skipper Abe was speaking: 

“It’s harder ’n I’d thought,’ he 
said, and looked away from the mate, 
staring hard along the worn, white- 
scoured decks. 

“Dunno w’at I’ll du, Abe, w’en 
she’s gone,’”’ returned the old mate. 
She ’s been a ’ome fer us these sixty 
years an’ more.” He knocked out 
the old tobacco from his pipe, as he 
spoke, and began to cut a bowlfull of 
fresh. 

“It’s them durned freights!” ex- 
claimed the skipper. ‘‘We ’re jest 
losin’ dollars every trip. It’s them 
steam packets as hes knocked us out.”’ 

He sighed wearily, and bit tenderly 
at his plug. 

‘She ’s been a mighty comfortable 
ship,’ muttered Josh, in soliloquy. 
‘*An’ sence thet b’y o’ mine went, I 
somehow thinks less 0’ goin’ ashore 
’n I used ter. I ain’t no folk left on 
all thar arth.” 

He came to an end, and began with 
his old trembling fingers to fill his 
pipe. 

Skipper Abe said nothing. He ap- 
peared to be occupied with his own 
thoughts. He was leaning over the 
rail across the break of the poop, 
and chewed steadily. Presently he 
straightened himself up and walked 
over to leeward. He expectorated; 
after which he stood there for a few 
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moments, taking a short look round 
—the result of half a century of habit. 
Abruptly, he sang out to the mate. 

‘“W’at d’ yer make outer it?” he 
queried, after they had stood a while; 
peering. 

‘*Dunno, Abe, ’less’n it’s some sort 
o’ mist riz up by ther ’eat.”’ 

Skipper Abe shook his head, but, 
having nothing better to suggest, held 
his peace for a while. 

Presently, Josh spoke again: 

‘“‘Mighty cur'us, Abe. These are 
strange parts.” 

Skipper Abe nodded his assent, 
and continued to stare at that which 
had come into sight upon the lee 
bow. To them, as they looked, it 
seemed that a great wall of rose- 
colored mist was rising towards the 
zenith. It showed nearly ahead, and 
at first had seemed no more than a 
bright cloud upon the horizon; but 
already had reached a great way into 
the air, and the upper edge had taken 
on wondrous flame-tints. 

“It ’s powerful nice-lookin’,’”’ said 
Josh. “I ’ve allus ’eard as things 
was diff’rent out ’n these parts.”’ 

Presently, as the Shamraken drew 
near to the mist, it appeared to those 
aboard that it filled all the sky ahead 
of them, being spread out now far 
on either bow. And so in a while 
they entered into it, and at once the 
aspect of all things was changed; the 
mist, in great rosy wreaths, floating 
all about them, seemed to soften and 
beautify every rope and spar, so that 
the old ship had become, as it were, 
a fairy craft in an unknown world. 

‘“‘Never seen nothin’ like it, Abe— 
nothin’,”’ said Josh. “Ey! but it’s 
fine! It’s fine! Like’s ef we’d run 
inter ther sunset.’ 

‘““T’m ’mazed, just ’mazed!”’ ex- 
claimed Skipper Abe, ‘‘but I’m ’gree’- 
ble as it’s purty, mighty purty.”’ 

For a further while the two old 
fellows stood without speech, just 
gazing and gazing. With their enter- 
ing into the mist they had come into 
a greater quietness than had been 
theirs out upon the open sea. It 
was as though the mist muffled and 
toned down the creak, creak, of the 


spars and gear, and the big, foamless 
seas that swept past them seemed to 
have lost something of their harsh, 
whispering roar of greeting. 

‘Sort o’ unarthly, Abe,’’ said Josh, 
later, and speaking but little above 
a whisper. ‘‘Like as ef yew was in 
church.”’ 

‘“‘Ay,” replied Skipper Abe. 
don't seem nat’rel.”’ 

“Should n't think as ‘eaven was 
all thet diff’rent,’’ whispered Josh. 
And Skipper Abe said nothing in 
contradiction. 


‘-— 


IV 


Some time later the wind began to 
fail, and it was decided that when 
eight bells was struck all hands 
should set the main t’gallant. Pres- 
ently, Nuzzie having been called— 
for he was the only one aboard who 
had turned in,—eight bells went, and 
all hands put aside their pipes, and 
prepared to tail on to the halyards; 
yet no one of them made to go up 
to loose the sail. That was the b’y’s 
job, and Nuzzie was a little late in 
coming out on deck. When, in a 
minute, he appeared, Skipper Abe 
spoke sternly to him: 

“Up now, b’y, an’ loose thet sail. 
D’ye think to let er grown man dew 
suchlike work! Shame on yew!” 

And Nuzzie, the gray - bearded 
‘““b’y” of five and fifty years, went 
aloft humbly as he was bidden. 

Five minutes later, he sung out that 
all was ready for hoisting, and the 
string of Ancient Ones took a strain 
on the halyards. Then Nehemiah, 
being the chaunty man, struck up in 
his shrill quaver, 

‘“‘Thar wor an ole farmer in York- 
shire did dwell,”’ 

And the shrill piping of the ancient 
throats took up the refrain, 

““Wi’ me ay, ay, blow thar man 
down.” 

Nehemiah caught up the story, 

‘°E ’ad ’n ole wife, ’n ’e wished ’er 
in ’ell,” 

““Give us some time ter blow thar 
man down,” 
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came the quavering chorus of old 
voices. 

“Oh, ther divvel come ter ’im one 
day at ther plough,”’ 
continued old Nehemiah, and the 
crowd of ancients followed up with 
the refrain, 

‘Wi’ me ay, ay, blow ther man 
down.” 

‘I’ve comed fer th’ old woman, I 
mun ‘ave ‘er now,” 
sang Nehemiah, and again came the 
refrain, 

‘‘Give us some time ter blow ther 
man down.”’ 

And so on to the last couple of 
stanzas. And all about them, as they 
chaunted, was that extraordinary, 
rose-tinted mist; which, above, blent 
into a marvellous radiance of flame 
color, as though just a little higher 
than their mastheads the sky were 
one red ocean of silent fire. 

“Thar wor three leetle 
chained up ter ther wall,” 
Nehemiah, shrilly. 

““Wi’ me ay, ay, blow ther man 
down,’’ came the piping chorus. 

“She tuk off ’er clog, ’n she walloped 
‘em all,”’ 
chaunted old Nehemiah, and again 
followed the wheezy, age-old refrain. 

“These three leetle divvels fer 
marcy did bawl,” 
quavered Nehemiah, cocking one eye 
upward to see whether the yard were 
nearly mastheaded. 

““Wi’ me ay, ay, blow ther man 
down,’’ came the chorus. 

“Chuck out this ole hag, or she’ll 
mur i 

“Belay,” sang out Josh, cutting 
across the old sea song with the sharp 
command. The chaunty had ceased 
with the first note of the mate’s voice, 
and a couple of minutes later the 
ropes were coiled up, and the old 
fellows back at their occupations. 

It is true that eight bells had gone, 
and that the watch was supposed to 
be changed, and changed it was so 
far as the wheel and look-out were 
concerned; but otherwise little enough 
difference did it make to those sleep- 
proof ancients. The only change vis- 
ible in those about the deck was 


divvels 
sang 





that those who had previously only 
smoked now smoked and worked; 
while those who had hitherto worked 
and smoked now only smoked. Thus 
matters went on in all amity; while 
the old Shamraken passed onward 
like a rose-tinted shadow through the 
shining mist, and only the great, 
silent, lazy seas that came at her out 
from the enshrouding redness seemed 
aware that she was anything more 
than the shadow she appeared. 

Presently Zeph sung out to Nuzzie 
to get their tea from the galley, and 
so, in a little, the watch below were 
making their evening meal. They 
ate it as they sat upon the hatch or 
spar, as the chance might be, and, 
as they ate they talked with their 
mates of the watch on deck, upon 
the matter of the shining mist into 
which they had plunged. It was ob- 
vious, from their talk that the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon had impressed 
them vastly, and all the superstition 
in them seemed to have been waked 
to fuller life. Zeph, indeed, made 
no bones of declaring his belief that 
they were nigh to something more 
than earthly. He said that he had a 
feeling that ‘‘M’ria” was somewhere 
near to him. 

‘“‘Meanin’ ter say as we’ve come 
purty near ter ’eaven?”’ said Nehe- 
miah, who was busy thrumming a 
paunch mat, for chafing gear. 

“‘Dunno,” replied Zeph; ‘“‘but”— 
making a gesture towards the hidden 
sky—‘‘yew ‘ll ‘low as it’s mighty 
wonnerful, ’n I guess ef ’tis ‘eaven, 
thar’s some uv us as is growin’ pow- 
erful wearyed uv arth. I guess I’m 
feelin peeky fer a sight uv M’ria.” 

Nehemiah nodded his head slowly, 
and the nod seemed to run round the 
group of white-haired ancients. 

‘“Reckon my datter’s gell ‘Il be 
thar,’’ he said after a space of ponder- 
ing. ‘‘Bes’prisin’ ef she ’n’ M’ria ’d 
make et up ter know one anuther.”’ 

‘““M’ria wer’ great on makin’ 
friends,’ remarked Zeph, medita- 
tively, ‘‘an’ gells wus awful friendly 
wi’ er. Seemed es she hed er power 
thet way.” 

“IT never ’ad no wife,” said Job, 
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at this point, somewhat irrelevantly. 
It was a fact of which he was 
proud, and he made a frequent 
boast of it. 

“Thet’s naught ter cocker thysel 
on, lad,”’ exclaimed one of the white- 
beards, who until this time had been 
silent. ‘‘Thou'lt find less folk in 
heven t’ greet thee.”’ 

“Thet’s trewth sure ‘nuff, Jock,” 
assented Nehemiah, and fixed a stern 
look on Job; whereat Job retired into 
silence. 

Presently, at three bells, Josh came 
along and told them to put away their 
work for the day. 


V 


The second dog watch came, and 
Nehemiah and the rest of his side 
made their tea out upon the main 
hatch along with their mates. When 
this was finished, as though by com- 
mon agreement, they went every one 
and sat themselves upon the pinrail 
running along under the t’gallant 
bulwarks; there, with their elbows 
upon the rail, they faced outward to 
gaze their full at the mystery of color 
which had wrapped them about. 
From time to time a pipe would be 
removed, and utterance given to 
some slowly evolved thought. 

Eight bells came and went, but, 
save for the changing of the wheel 
and look-out, none moved from his 
place. 

Nine o'clock, and’ the night came 
down upon the sea; but to those within 
the mist the only result was a deepen- 
ing of the rose color into an intense 
red which seemed to shine with a light 
of its own creating. Above them, the 
sky seemed to be one vast blaze of 
blood-tinted-flame. 

“Piller uv cloud by day,’ ’n’ er 
piller uv fire by night,’’ muttered Zeph 
to Nehemiah, who crouched near. 

‘“‘T reckon ’s them ’s Bible words,” 
said Nehemiah. 

“Dunno,” replied Zeph; ‘but 
them’s ther very words as I heerd 
passon Myles a sayin’ w’en thar tim- 
ber wor afire down our way. ’T wer’ 


mostly smoke 'n{ daylight; but et 
tarned ter 'n etarnal fire w’en thar 
night comed.”’ 

At four bells the wheel and look- 
out were relieved, and a little later 
Josh and Skipper Abe came down 
to the main deck. 

“Tur'ble queer,’ said Skipper Abe, 
with an affectation of indifference. 

‘Aye, ‘tis, sure,’’ said Nehemiah. 

And after that the two old men 
sat among the others, and watched. 

At five bells, half-past ten, there 
was a murmur from those who sat 
nearest to the bows, and a cry from 
the man on the look-out. At that 
the attention of all was turned to a 
point almost right ahead. At this 
particular spot the mist seemed to be 
glowing with a curious, unearthly red 
brilliance, and, a minute later, there 
burst upon their vision a vast arch 
formed of blazing red clouds. At 
the sight each and every one cried 
out his amazement, and imme- 
diately began to run towards the 
fo’cas'le head. Here they congre- 
gated in a clump, the skipper and 
the mate among them. ‘The arch 
appeared now to extend its are far 
beyond either bow, so that the ship 
was heading to pass right beneath it. 

“°T is ‘eaven fer sure,’ murmured 
Josh to himself; but Zeph heard him. 

‘“Reckon ’s them ’s ther Gates uv 
Glory thet M’ria wus allus talkin’ 
bout,” he replied. 

“‘Guess I'll see thet b'y er mine 
in er little,’ muttered Josh; and he 
craned forward, his eyes very bright 
and eager. 

All about the ship was a great 
quietness. The wind was no more 
now than a light steady breath upon 
the port quarter; but from right 
ahead, as though issuing from the 
mouth of the radiant arch, the long- 
backed, foamless seas rolled up black 
and oily. 

Suddenly, amid the silence, there 
came a low musical note, rising and 
falling like the moan of a distant 
zeolian harp. The sound appeared 
to come from the direction of the 
arch, and the surrounding mist seemed 
to catch it up and send it sobbing and 
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sobbing in low echoes away into the 
redness far beyond sight. 
“They ‘m= singin’,”’ cried Zeph. 


“M’ria wer’ allus tur’ble fond uv 
singin’. Hark ter 5 
“Sh!” interrupted Josh. ‘‘Thet 's 


my b’y!’’ His shrill old voice had 
risen almost to a scream. 

“It 's wunnerful—wunnerful; just 
*mazin’!’’ exclaimed Skipper Abe. 

Zeph had gone a little forrard of the 
crowd. He was shading his eyes 
with his hands, and staring intently, 
his expression denoting the most in- 
tense excitement. 

‘“‘B’lieve I see ’er. B’lieve I see 
‘er,’ he was muttering to himself, 
over and over again. 

Behind him, two of the old men 
were steadying Nehemiah, who felt, 
as he put it, ‘‘a bit mazy at thar 
thought o’ seein’ thet gell.” 

Away aft, Nuzzie, the b’y, was at 
the wheel. He had heard the moan- 
ing; but, being no more than a boy, 
it must be supposed that he knew 
nothing of the nearness of the next 
world, which was so evident to the 
men, his masters. 

A matter of some minutes passed, 
and Job, who had in mind that farm 
upon which he had set his heart, 
ventured to suggest that heaven was 
less near than his mates supposed; 
but no one seemed to hear him, and 
he subsided into silence. 

It was the better part of an hour 
later, and near to midnight, when a 
murmur among the watchers an- 


nounced that a fresh matter had come 
to sight. They were yet a great way 
off from the arch; but still the thing 
showed clearly—a prodigious umbel, 
of adeep, burning red; but the crest of 
it was black, save for the very apex, 
which shone with an angry red glitter. 

‘“‘Ther Throne uv God!” cried out 
Zeph, in a loud voice, and went down 
upon his knees. The rest of the old 
men followed his example, and even 
old Nehemiah made a great effort 
to get to that position. 

““Simly we ’m a’most ’n ’eaven,’ 
he muttered huskily. 

Skipper Abe got to his feet with 
an abrupt movement. He had never 
heard of that extraordinary phe- 
nomenon—seen once, perhaps, in half 
a thousand years—the Fiery Tempest; 
but his experienced eye had caught 
sight of something that appealed to 
him as having no place in his ideas 
of heaven; yet he was undecided. It 
was all so beyond his knowledge; and 
then, even as he hesitated, came the 
first, wild-beast bellow of the Fiery 
Storm. As the sound smote upon 
their ears, the old men looked at one 
another with bewildered, frightened 
eyes. 

“‘Reckon thet ’s God speakin’,” 
whispered Zeph. ‘‘Guess we’re on'y 
mis’rable sinners.” 

The next instant the breath of the 
Fiery Tempest was in their throats. 
And the Shamraken, homeward- 
bounder, passed in through the 


, 


everlasting portals. 














AT LARGE* 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON 


X 


OUR LACK OF GREAT MEN 


reiterated that the 
present age is not 
an age of great 
men, and I have 
sometimes won- 
dered if it is true. 

= In the first place, 
I do not feel sure that an age is the 
best judge of its own greatness; a 
great age is generally more interested 
in doing the things which afterwards 
cause it to be considered great, than 
in wondering whether it is great. 
Perhaps the fact that we are on the 
look-out for great men, and com- 
plaining because we cannot find them, 
is the best proof of our second-rate- 
ness; I do not imagine that the Eliza- 
bethan writers were much concerned 
with thinking whether they were 
great or not; they were much more 
occupied in having a splendid time, 
and in saying as eagerly as they could 
all the delightful thoughts which 
came crowding to the utterance, than 
in pondering whether they were 
worthy of admiration. In the annals 
of the Renaissance one gets almost 
weary of the records of brilliant per- 
sons, like Leo Battista Alberti and 
Leonardo da Vinci, who were archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, musicians, 
athletes and writers all in one; who 
could make crowds weep by twanging 
a lute, ride the most vicious horses, 
take standing jumps over the heads 
of tall men, and who were, moreover, 
so impressionable that books were to 
them as jewels and flowers, and who 





“‘grew faint at the sight of sunsets 
and stately persons.’’ Such as these, 
we may depend upon it, had little 
time to give to considering their own 
effect upon posterity. When the sun 
rules the day, there is no question 
about his supremacy; it is when we 
are concerned with scanning the sky 
for lesser lights to rule the night that 
Wwe are wasting time. To go about 
searching for somebody to inspire one 
testifies, no doubt, to a certain lack 
of fire and initiative. But, on the 
other hand, there have been many 
great men whose greatness their con- 
temporaries did not recognise. We 
tend at the present time to honour 
achievements when they have begun 
to grow a little mouldy; we seldom 
accord ungrudging admiration to a 
prophet when he is at his best. More- 
over, in an age like the present, when 
the general average of accomplish- 
ment is remarkably high, it is 
more difficult to detect greatness. 
It is easier to see big trees when they 
stand out over a copse than when 
they are lost in the depths of a 
forest. 

Now there are two modes and 
methods of being great; one is by 
largeness, the other by intensity. A 
great man can be cast in a big, mag- 
nanimous mould, without any very 
special accomplishments or abilities; 
it may be very difficult to praise any 
of his faculties very highly, but he 
is there. Such men are the natural 
leaders of mankind; they effect what 
they effect not by any subtlety or 
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ingenuity. They see in a wide, gen- 
eral way what they want, they gather 
friends and followers and _ helpers 
round them, and put the right man 
on at the right piece of work. They 
perform what they perform by a kind 
of voluminous force, which carries 
other personalities away; for lesser 
natures, as a rule, do not like su- 
preme responsibility: they enjoy what 
is to ordinary people the greatest 
luxury in the world, namely—the be- 
ing sympathetically commandeered, 
and duly valued. Inspiration and 
leadership are not common gifts, and 
there are abundance of capable peo- 
ple who cannot strike out a novel 
line of their own, but can do excellent 
work if they can be inspired and led. 
I was once for a short time brought 
into close contact with a man of this 
kind; it was impossible to put down 
on paper or to explain to those who 
did not know him what his claim to 
greatness was. I remember being 
asked by an incredulous outsider 
where his greatness lay, and I could 
not name a single conspicuous quality 
that my hero possessed. But he 
dominated his circle, for all that, and 
many of them were men of far 
greater intellectual force than him- 
self. He had his own way: if he 
asked one to do a particular thing, 
one felt proud to be entrusted with 
it, and amply rewarded by a word 
of approval. It was possible to take 
a different view from the view which 
he took of a matter or a situation, 
but it was impossible to express one’s 
dissent in his presence. A few halt- 
ing, fumbling words of his were more 
weighty than many a facile and volu- 
ble oration. Personally I often mis- 
trusted his judgment, but I followed 
him with an eager delight. With 
such men as these, posterity is often 
at a loss to know why they impressed 
their contemporaries, or why they 
continue to be spoken of with rev- 
erence and enthusiasm. The secret 
is that it is a kind of moral and 
magnetic force, and the lamentable 
part of it is that such men, if they 
are not enlightened and wise, may 
do more harm than good, because 


they tend to stereotype what ought 
to be changed and renewed. 

That is one way of greatness: a 
sort of big, blunt force that over- 
whelms and uplifts, like a great sea- 
roller, yielding at a hundred small 
points, yet crowding onwards in soft 
volume and ponderous weight. 

Two interesting examples of this 
impressive and indescribable great- 
ness seem to have been Arthur Hallam 
and the late Mr. W. E. Henley. In 
the case of Arthur Hallam, the 
eulogies which his friends pronounced 
upon him seem couched in terms of 
an intemperate extravagance. The 
fact that the most splendid pane- 
gyrics upon him were uttered by 
men of high genius is not in itself 
more conclusive than if such pane- 
gyrics had been conceived by men 
of lesser quality, because the greater 
a man is the more readily does he 
perceive and more magniloquently 
acknowledge greatness. Apart from 
‘In Memoriam,” Tennyson’s recorded 
utterances about Arthur Hallam are 
expressed in terms of almost hyper- 
bolical laudation. I once was fortu- 
nate enough to have the opportunity 
of asking Mr. Gladstone about Arthur 
Hallam. Mr. Gladstone had been his 
close friend at Eton and his constant 
companion. His eye flashed, his 
voice gathered volume, and with a 
fine gesture of his hand he said that 
he could only deliberately affirm that 
physically, intellectually and morally 
Arthur Hallam approached more 
nearly to an ideal of human perfec- 
tion than anyone whom he had ever 
seen. And yet the picture of Hallam 
at Eton represents a young man of 
an apparently solid and commonplace 
type, with a fresh colour, and almost 
wholly destitute of distinction or 
charm; while his extant fragments of 
prose and poetry are heavy, verbose 
and elaborate, and without any mem- 
orable quality. It appears indeed as 
if he had exercised a sort of hypnotic 
influence upon his contemporaries. 
Neither does he seem to have pro- 
duced a very gracious impression 
upon outsiders who happened to meet 
him. There is a curious anecdote 
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told by someone who met Arthur 
Hallam travelling with his father on 
the Continent only a short time be- 
fore his sudden death. The narrator 
says that he saw with a certain 
satisfaction how mercilessly the young 
man criticised and exposed his father’s 
statements, remembering how merci- 
less the father had often been in 
dealing summarily with the argu- 
ments and statements of his own 
contemporaries. One asks oneself in 
vain what the magnetic charm of his 
presence and temperament can have 
been. It was undoubtedly there, and 
yet it seems wholly irrecoverable. 
The same is true, in a different region, 
with the late Mr. W. E. Henley. His 
literary performances, with the excep- 
tion of some half a dozen poetical 
pieces, have no ‘great permanent 
value. His criticisms were vehement 
and complacent, but represent no 
great delicacy of analysis nor breadth 
of view. His treatment of Steven- 
son, considering the circumstances of 
the case, was ungenerous and irrita- 
ble. Yet those who were brought 
into close contact with Henley recog- 
nised something magnanimous, noble, 
and fiery about him which evoked 
a passionate devotion. I remember 
shortly before his death reading an 
appreciation of his work by a faith- 
ful admirer who described him as 
‘another Dr. Johnson,” and, speaking 
of his critical judgment, said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Henley is pontifical in his wrath; it 
pleased him, for example, to deny to 
De Quincey the title to write English 
prose.” That a criticism so arrogant, 
so saugrenu, should be re-echoed with 
such devoted commendation is a proof 
that the writer’s independent judg- 
ment was simply swept off its feet 
by Henley’s personality; and in both 
these cases one is merely brought 
face to face with the fact that, though 
men can earn the admiration of the 
world by effective performance, the 
most spontaneous and enduring grati- 
tude is given to individuality. 

The other way of greatness is the 
way of intensity, that focusses all its 
impact at some brilliant point, like a 
rapier-thrust or a flash of lightning. 


Men with this kind of greatness have 
generally some supreme and dazzling 
accomplishment, and the rest of 
their nature is often sacrificed to 
one radiant faculty. Their power, in 
some one single direction, is abso- 
lutely distinct and unquestioned; and 
these are the men who, if they can 
gather up and express the forces of 
some vague and widespread tendency, 
some blind and instinctive movement 
of men’s minds, form as it were the 
cutting edge of a weapon. They do 
not supply the force, but they con- 
centrate it; and it is men of this type 
who are often credited with the 
bringing about of some profound and 
revolutionary change, because they 
summarise and define some huge 
force that is abroad. Not to travel 
far for instances, such a man was 
Rousseau. The air of his period was 
full of sentiments and emotions and 
ideas; he was not himself a man of 
force—he was a dreamer and a poet; 
but he had the matchless gift of ar- 
dent expression, and he was able to 
say both trenchantly and attractively 
exactly what everyone was vaguely 
meditating. 

Now let us take some of the chief 
departments of human effort, some 
of the provinces in which men attain 
supreme fame, and consider what 
kinds of greatness we should expect 
the present day to evoke. In the de- 
partment of warfare, we have had 
few opportunities of late to discover 
high strategical genius. Our navy 
has been practically unemployed, and 
the South African war was just the 
sort of campaign to reveal the defi- 
ciencies of an elaborate and not 
very practical peace establishment. 
Though it solidified a few reputations 
and pricked the bubble of some few 
others, it certainly did not reveal 
any subtle adaptability in our gen- 
erals. It was Lord North, I think, 
who, when discussing with his Cabinet, 
a list of names of officers suggested 
for the conduct of a campaign said, 
“IT do not know what effect these 
names produce upon you, gentlemen, 
but I confess they make me tremble.”’ 
The South African war can be hardly 
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said to have revealed that we have 
many generals who closely corre- 
sponded to Wordsworth’s description 
of the Happy Warrior, but rather 
induced the tremulousness which Lord 
North experienced. Still if, in the 
strategical region, our solitary recent 
campaign rather tends to prove a 
deficiency of men of supreme gifts, 
it at all events proved a considerable 
degree of competence and devotion. 
I could not go so far as a recent 
writer who regretted the termination 
of the Boer war because it interrup- 
ted the evolution of tactical science: 
but it is undoubtedly true that 
the growing aversion to war, the 
intense dislike to the sacrifice of 
human life, creates an atmosphere 
unfavourable to the development of 
high military genius, because great 
military reputations in times past 
have generally been acquired by men 
who had no such scruples, but who 
treated the material of their armies 
as pawns to be freely sacrificed to 
the attainment of victory. 

Then there is the region of states- 
manship; and here it is abundantly 
clear that the social conditions of the 
day, the democratic current which 
runs with increasing strength in politi- 
cal channels, is unfavourable to 
the development of individual genius. 
The prize falls to the sagacious op- 
portunist; the statesman is less and 
less of a navigator, and more and 
more of a pilot, in times when popular 
feeling is conciliated and interpreted 
rather than inspired and guided. To 
be far-seeing and daring is a disad- 
vantage; the most approved leader is 
the man who can harmonise discord- 
ant sections, and steer round obvious 
and pressing difficulties. Geniality 
and bonhomie are more valuable 
qualities than prescience or nobility 
of aim. The more representative 
government becomes, the more does 
originality give place to malleability. 
The more fluid the conceptions of 
a statesman are, the greater his 
adaptibility is, the more acceptable 
he becomes. 

Since Beaconsfield, with his trench- 
ant mystery, and Mr. Gladstone, with 


. 


his voluble candour, there have been 
no figures of unquestioned supremacy 
on the political stage. Even so, the 
effect in both cases was to a great 
extent the effect of personality. 
The further these two men retire 
into the past, the more they are 
judged by the written record, the 
more does the tawdriness of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s mind, his absence of 
sincere convictions, appear, as well as 
the pedestrianism of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind, and his lack of critical percep- 
tion. I have heard Mr. Gladstone 
speak, and on one occasion I had the 
task of reporting for a daily paper a 
private oration on a literary subject. 
I was thrilled to the very marrow of 
my being by the address. The parch- 
ment pallor of the orator, his glowing 
and blazing eyes, his leonine air, the 
voice that seemed to have a sort of 
physical effect on the nerves, his 
great sweeping gestures, all held the 
audience spell-bourd. I felt at the 
time that I had never before realised 
the supreme and vital importance of 
the subject on which he spoke. But 
when I tried to reconstruct from the 
ashes of my industrious notes the 
mental conflagration which I had 
witnessed, I was at a complete loss 
to understand what had happened. 
The records were not only dull, they 
seemed essentially trivial, and almost 
overwhelmingly unimportant. But 
the magic had been there. Apart 
from the substance, the performance 
had been literally enchanting. I do 
not honestly believe that Mr. Glad- 
stone was a man of great intellectual 
force, or even of very deep emotions. 
He was aman of extraordinarily vigor- 
ous and robust brain, and he was a 
supreme oratorical artist. There is in- 
tellect, charm, humour, in abundance 
in the parliamentary forces; there was 
probably never a time when there 
were so many able and ambitious men 
to be found in the rank and file of 
parliamentarians. But that is not 
enough. There is no supremely im- 
pressive and commanding figure on 
the stage; greatness seems to be 
distributed rather than concentrated ; 
but probably neither this nor political 
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conditions would prevent the gen- 
erous recognition of supreme genius, 
if it were there to recognise. 

In art and literature, I am inclined 
to believe that we shall look back 
to the Victorian era as a time of 
great activity and high performance. 
The two tendencies here which mili- 
tate against the appearance of the 
greatest figures are, in the first place, 
the great accumulations of art and 
literature, and in the second place the 
democratic desire to share those treas- 
ures. The accumulation of pictures, 
music and books makes it undoubt- 
edly very hard for a new artist, in 
whatever region, to gain prestige. 
There is so much that is undoubtedly 
great and good for a student of art 
and literature to make acquaintance 
with, that we are apt to be content 
with the old vintages. The result is 
that there are a good many artists 
who in a time of less productivity 
would have made themselves an en- 
during reputation, and who now must 
be content to be recognised only by 
a few. The difficulty can, I think, 
only be met by some principle of 
selection being more rigidly applied. 
We shall have to be content to skim 
the cream of the old as well as of 
the new, and to allow the second- 
rate work of first-rate performers to 
sink into oblivion. But at the same 
time there might be a great future 
before any artist who could discover 
a new medium of utterance. It seems 
at present, to take literature, as if 
every form of human expression had 
been exploited. We have the lyric, 
the epic, the satire, the narrative, the 
letter, the diary, conversation, all 
embalmed in art. But there is prob- 
ably some other medium possible 
which will become perfectly obvious 
the moment it is seized upon and 
used. To take an instance‘ from 
pictorial art: At present, colour is 
only used in a genre manner, to clothe 
some dramatic motive. But there 
seems no prima facie reason why 
colour should not be used symphon- 
ically, like music. In music we ob- 
tain pleasure from any orderly sequence 
of vibrations, and there seems no real 
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reason why the eye should not be 
charmed with colour-sequences just 
as the ear is charmed with sound- 
sequences. So in literature it would 
seem as though we might get closer still 
to the expression of mere personality, 
by the medium of some sublimated 
form of reverie, the thought blended 
and tinged in the subtlest gradua- 
tions, without the barbarous necessity 
of sacrificing the sequence of thought 
to the barbarous devices of metre 
and rhyme, or to the still more child- 
ish devices of incident and drama. 
Flaubert, it will be remembered, 
looked forward to a time when a 
writer would not require a subject 
at all, but would express emotion 
and thought directly rather than 
pictorially. To utter the unuttered 
thought—that is really the problem 
of literature in the future; and if a 
writer could be found to free himself 
from all stereotyped forms of expres- 
sion, and to give utterance to the 
strange texture of thought and fancy, 
which differentiates each single per- 
sonality so distinctly, so integrally, 
from other personalities, and which 
we cannot communicate to our dearest 
and nearest, he might enter upon a 
new province of art. 

But the second tendency which at 
the present moment dominates writ- 
ers is, as I have said, the nsing 
democratic interest in the things of 
the mind. This is at present a very 
inchoate and uncultivated interest; 
but in days of cheap publication and 
large audiences it dominates many 
writers disastrously. The temptation 
is a grievous one—to take advantage 
of a. market—not to produce what is 
absolutely the best, but what is pop- 
ular and effective. It is not a wholly 
ignoble temptation. It is not only 
the temptation of wealth—though in 
an age of comfort, which values social 
respectability so highly, wealth is a 
great temptation,—but the tempta- 
tion is rather to gauge success by the 
power of appeal. If aman has ideas 
at all, he is naturally anxious to make 
them felt; and if he can do it best by 
spreading his ideas rather thinly, by 
making them attractive to enthusi- 
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astic people of inferior intellectual 
grip, he feels he is doing a noble work. 
The truth is that in literature the 
democracy desires not ideas but mo- 
rality. All the best-known writers of 
the Victorian age have been opti- 
mistic moralists—Browning, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Tennyson. They have been 
admired because they concealed their 
essential conventionality under a 
slight perfume of unorthodoxy. They 
all in reality pandered to the com- 
placency of the age, in a way in 
which Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley 
and Keats did not pander. The de- 
mocracy loves to be assured that it 
is generous, high-minded and sensi- 
ble. It is in reality timid, narrow- 
minded and Pharisaical. It hates 
independence and. originality, and 
loves to believe that it adores both. 
It loves Mr. Rudyard Kipling because 
he assures it that vulgarity is not a 
sin; it loves Mr. Bernard Shaw be- 
cause he persuades it that it is 
cleverer than it imagined. The fact 
is that great men, in literature at 
all events, must be content, at the 
present time, to be unrecognised and 
unacclaimed. They must be content 
to be of the happy company of whom 
Mr. Swinburne writes: 





In the garden of death, where the singers, 
whose names are deathless, 

One with another make music unheard of 
men. 


Then there is the region of science, 
and here I am not qualified to speak, 
because I know no science, and have 
not even taught it, as Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick said. I do not really know 
what constitutes greatness in science. 
I suppose that the great man of 
science is the man who to a power of 
endlessly patient investigation joins a 
splendid imaginative, or perhaps de- 
ductive power, like Newton or Dar- 
win. But we who stand at the 
threshold of the scientific era are 
perhaps too near the light, and too 
much dazzled by the results of scien- 
tific discovery to say. who is great 
and who is not great. I have met 


several distinguished men of science, 


and I have thought some of them to 


be men of obviously high intellectual 
gifts, and some of them men of inert 
and secretive temperaments. But 
that is only natural, for to be great 
in other departments generally im- 
plies a certain knowledge of the 
world, or at all events of the thought 
of the world; whereas the great man 
of science may be moving in regions 
of thought absolutely incommunicable 
to the ordinary person. 

But I do not suppose that scien- 
tific greatness is a thing which can 
be measured by the importance of 
the practical results of a discovery. 
I mean that a man may hit upon 
some process, or some treatment of 
disease, which may be of incalculable 
benetit to humanity, and yet not be 
really a great man of science, only a 
fortunate discoverer, and incidentally 
a great benefactor to humanity. The 
unknown discoverers of things like- 
the screw or the wheel, persons lost 
in the mists of antiquity, could not, 
I suppose, be ranked as great men of 
science. The great man of science 
is the man who can draw some stu- 
pendous inference, which revolution- 
ises thought and sets men hopefully 
at work on some problem which does 
not so much add to the convenience 
of humanity as define the laws of 
nature. We are still surrounded by 
innumerable and awful mysteries of 
life and being; the evidence which 
will lead to their solution is probably 
in our hands and plain enough, if 
anyone could but see the bearing of 
facts which are known to the simplest 
child. There is little doubt, I sup- 
pose, that the greatest reputations 
of recent years have been made in 
science; and perhaps when our pres- 
ent age has globed itself into a cycle, 
we shall be amazed at the complaint 
that the present era is lacking in 
great men. We are busy in looking 
for greatness in so many directions, 
and we are apt to suppose, from long 
use, that greatness is so inseparably 
connected with some form of human 
expression, whether it be the utter- 
ance of thought, or the marshalling 
of armiés, that we may be overlooking 
a more stable form of greatness, 
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which will be patent to those that 
come after. My own belief is that 
the condition of science at the present 
day answers best to the conditions 
which we have learnt to recognise 
in the past as the fruitful soil of 
greatness. I mean that when we put 
our finger, in the past, on some period 
which seems to have been producing 
great work in a great way, we gener- 
ally find it in some knot or school of 
people, intensely absorbed in what 
they were doing, and doing it with 
a whole-hearted enjoyment, loving 
the work more than the rewards of 
it, and indifferent to the pursuit of 
fame. Such it seems to me is the 
condition of science at the present 
time, and it is in science, I am in- 
clined to think, that our heroes are 
probably to be found. 

I do not, then, feel at all sure that 
we are lacking in great men, though 
it must be admitted that we are lack- 
ing in men whose supremacy is recog- 
nised. I suppose we mean by a great 
man one who in some region of human 
performance is confessedly pre-emi- 
nent; and he must further have a 
theory of his own, and a power of 
pursuing that theory in the face of 
depreciation and even hostility. Ido 
not think that great men have often 
been indifferent to criticism. Often, 
indeed, by virtue of a greater sensi- 
tiveness and a keener perception, they 
have been profoundly affected by 
unpopularity and the sense of be- 
ing misunderstood. Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, for instance, were men of 
almost morbid sensibility, and lived 
in sadness; and, on the other hand, 
there are few great men who have 
not been affected for the worse by 
premature success. The best soil for 
greatness to grow up in would seem 
to be an early isolation, sustained 
against the disregard of the world by 
the affection and admiration of a few 
kindred minds. Then when the great 
man has learned his method and his 
message, and learned, too, not to over- 
value the popular verdict, success 
may mature and mellow his powers. 
Yet of how many great men can this 
be said? As a rule, indeed, a great 


man’s best work has been done in soli- 
tude and disfavour, and he has at- 
tained his sunshine when he could 
no longer do his best work. 

The question is whether the modern 
conditions of life are unfavourable to 
greatness; and I think that it must be 
confessed that they are. In the first 
place, we all know so much about 
each other, and there is so eager a 
personal curiosity abroad, a curiosity 
about the smallest details of the life 
of anyone who seems to have any power 
of performance, that it encourages men 
to over-confidence, egotism and man- 
nerism. Again, the world is so much 
in love with novelty and sensation of 
all kinds, that facile successes are easily 
made and as easily obliterated. What 
so many people admire is not great- 
ness, but the realisation of greatness 
and its tangible rewards. The result 
of this is that men who show any 
faculty for impressing the world are 
exploited and caressed, are played 
with as a toy, and as a toy neglected. 
And then, too, the age is deeply per- 
meated by social ambitions. Men love 
to be labelled, ticketed, decorated, 
differentiated from the crowd. News- 
papers pander to this taste; and then 
the ease and rapidity of movement 
tempt men to a restless variety of 
experience, of travel, of society, of 
change, which is alien to the settled 
and sober temper in which great de- 
signs are matured. There is a story, 
not uncharacteristic, of modern social 
life, of a hostess who loved to assem- 
ble about her, in the style of Mrs. 
Leo Hunter, notabilities small and 
great, who was reduced to presenting 
a young man who made his appear-, 
ance at one of her gatherings as 
“*Mr. , whose uncle, you will re- 
member, was so terribly mangled in 
the railway accident at S .” tis 
this feverish desire to be distin- 
guished at any price which has its 
counterpart in the feverish desire to 
find objects of admiration. Not so 
can solid greatness be achieved. 

The plain truth is that no one can 
become great by taking thought, and 
still less by desiring greatness. It is 
not an attainable thing; fame only 
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is attainable. A man must be great 
in his own quiet way, and the greater 
he is the less likely is he to concern 
himself with fame. It is useless to 
try and copy someone else’s greatness; 
that is like trying to look like some- 
one else’s portrait, even if it be a 
portrait by Velasquez. Not that mod- 
esty is inseparable from greatness— 
there are abundance of great men who 
have been childishly and grotesquely 
vain; but in such cases it has been 
a greatness of performance, a mar- 
vellous faculty, not a greatness of 
soul. Hazlitt says somewhere that 
modesty is the lowest of the virtues, 
and a real confession of the deficiency 
which it indicates. He adds that a 
man who underrates himself is justly 
undervalued by others. This is a 
cynical and a vulgar maxim. It is 
true that a great man must have a 
due sense of the dignity and impor- 
tance of his work; but if he is truly 
great he will have also a sense of 
relation and proportion, and not for- 
get the minuteness of any individual 
atom. If he has a real greatness of 
soul, he will not be apt to compare 
himself with others, and he will be 
inclined to an even over-generous esti- 
mate of the value of the work of 
others. In no respect was the great- 
ness of D. G. Rossetti more exem- 
plified than in his almost extravagant 
appreciation of the work of his 
friends; and it was to this royalty of 
temperament that he largely owed 
his personal supremacy. 

I would believe then that the lack 
of conspicuous greatness is due at 
this time to the over-abundant vital- 
ity and eagerness of the world, rather 
than to any languor or listlessness of 


spirit. The rise of the decadent 
school in art and literature is not the 
least the sign of any indolent or cor- 
rupt deterioration. It rather shows 
a desperate appetite for testing sen- 
sation, a fierce hunger for emotion- 
al experience, a feverish ambition to 
impress a point-of-view. It is all 
part of a revolt against settled ways 
and conventional theories. I do not 
mean that we can expect to find 
greatness in this direction, for great- 
ness is essentially well-balanced, 
calm, deliberate, and decadence is 
a sign of a neurotic and over-vital- 
ised activity. 

Our best hope is that this excessive 
restlessless of spirit will produce a 
revolt against itself. The essence of 
greatness is unconventionality, and 
restlessness is now becoming conven- 
tional. In education, in art, in litera- 
ture, in politics, in social life, we lose 
ourselves in denunciations of the 
dreamer and the loafer. We cannot 
bear to see a slowly moving, deliber- 
ate, self-contained spirit, advancing 
quietly on its discerned path. Instead 
of being content to perform faith- 
fully and conscientiously our allotted 
task, which is the way in which we 
can best help the world, we demand 
that everyone should want to do 
good, to be responsible for someone 
else; to exhort, urge, beckon, restrain, 
manage. ‘That is all utterly false and 
hectic. Our aim should be patience 
rather than effectiveness, sincerity 
rather than adaptability, to learn 
rather than to teach, to ponder rather 
than to persuade, to know the truth, 
rather than to create illusion, how- 
ever comforting, however delightful 
such illusion may be. 


The subject of Mr. Benson’s May essay will be ‘* Shyness” 























“JANE SHORE” HAS HER 
TROUBLES 


By CLARA MORRIS 


NE of the chief prod- 
ucts of the sandy 
soil of San Fran- 
cisco is the wily, 
strategic, acro- 
batic and I might 
add democratic 
flea, since all men 

taste alike to him; and the clerk in 

the boarding-house hall bedroom, re- 
sponding to the familiar nips, knows 
he is rubbing no whit harder than is 
the millionaire up on Nob Hill; while 
if the latter’s wife in shop or show- 
room betrays an inclination to lean 
against the sharp edge of the door, 
any San Franciscan present will in- 
stantly turn away and thus gallantly 
give the lady her chance to “‘bless the 

Duke of Argyle” in peace. 

These things you come to under- 
stand in the course of time; but just 
at first the stranger is prone to laugh 
as at fairy-tales when told of a wed- 
ding-party having been held up by 
these small, spry highwaymen, or of 
the minister, who, having been flea- 
welted from his heels up, could bear 
no more and so reached over his 
shoulder and savagely scratched his 
back with his prayer-book. But wait 
—your time will come, as mine did, 
and then you will bless the San Fran- 
ciscan for his quick perception of 
your torture, for his silent, swift 
screening of you, while you grasp 
your apparel with both hands and, 
with one comprehensive movement, 
twist everything half-round and back 
again, thus bringing confusion and 
sometimes dislodgment to yourenemy. 

I had played out my engagement at 
the California Theatre, and had gone 
to El Paso de Robles for rest and for 
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the waters of that wonderful spring, 
boiling up hot, translucent, green as 
emeralds liquefied—and smelling to 
heaven and tasting of the other place, 
—but my stay was very brief at the 
hotel there, which, with spreading 
wings, sat hen-like ready to shelter 
a whole brood of little chick-like 
cottages scattered about it. The 
Improvement Company had just, at 
great expense, placed a hitching-post 
in front of my cottage, where the 
riding-horses could be left tied, that 
being more agreeable to me than the 
primitive habit of the young Mexi- 
can lads, of peering into my bedroom 
window to see if I were dressed yet. 

As I was saying, I was no sooner 
settled than the first flake of a tele- 
graphic snowstorm fell. They were in 
trouble at the theatre in San Fran- 
cisco and wanted me back. O, my! 
Their announced attraction had failed 
them; a local actress, a great favorite, 
who often played special engagements 
with them and to whom they had 
naturally turned in their difficulty, 
was seriously ill. I was their only 
hope. Would I not come back and 
save them from closing for several 
nights—a fatal thing to do right in 
the heart of the season? 

I was sympathetic in ten words, 
concluding with “‘ have no play,” and 
went out to ride. 

They were frantic, entreating in 
twenty words, and in many more 
informed me that the company was 
fairly up in one play only; that it 
could be done in two rehearsals, 
Sunday night and Monday morning; 
if only I could undertake to study 
the leading part—Jane Shore. 

Gracious heavens! I nearly fell out 
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of my saddle, as I read! Were they 
crazy? 

That old, old, stilted, blank-verse, 
melancholy play! And Jane was 
longer than the moral law. And be- 
sides, where were the dresses to come 
from? I became satirical: I could 
not resist the impulse and wired in 
reply: ‘‘ Don’t hesitate—if you don’t 
see what you want, just ask for it.”’ 

But they were not to be disturbed 
by a little thing like that. They 
had already mailed a copy of ‘“‘Jane 
Shore,”’ and that afternoon the wires 
just hummed with entreaties. My 
percentage was to be increased, while 
their gratitude would be eternal. 

I answered ‘‘ Jane has no clothes,” 
and they responded ‘‘Dead loads of 
clothes here, and wardrobe woman 
at your service to correct loaned cos- 
tumes. Come, for heaven’s sake!” 

Alas, soon the wet handkerchief 
went to my forehead, my maid was 
packing, while my husband brewed 
coffee to keep me awake; and I strove 
to make the acquaintance of the anti- 
quated Jane. Thus next morning I 
had abandoned my holiday and was 
turning my face toward the great 
city on the sands, and—work. 


Seated by the side of the ‘“‘woman- 
hating” driver (as he was called) I 
felt my very soul expand with pride 
when he passed me the reins and 
allowed me to guide the four slam- 
ming big horses; for I had gone down 
with this same driver, who had at 
first glared at me and then had pri- 
vately sworn fire and flame at having 
‘fa damn cackling woman” on the 
box with him. But after sitting one 
whole afternoon in dead silence at his 
side, I had suddenly informed him 
that his nigh-leader had picked up a 
stone. He spoke suprisedly of my 
knowing enough to see that quicker 
than he could. Then again, next 
morning at dawn, with a cry of 
delight, I had grasped his arm and 
pointed to a gaunt, brooding, almost 
tragic shape outlined against the 
shell-pink sky, and he excitedly 
answered: 

‘“‘A bald eagle! well, by thunder! 


Say, that’s only the second one I’ve 
ever seen in these ’ere mountains! 
Well, by—” (some more things) “‘ you 
use your eyes more’n you do yer 
tongue!” and from that out we were 
on such friendly terms that when I 
made my final bear-like backward 
descent from the coach he told me 
I must surely return with him. 
“But,” I laughed, in answer, “‘sup- 
pose some man is ahead of me and 
has the box-seat?”’ 

“Why,” replied my _ red-shirted 
friend, “if he’s a gentleman, he ’ll 
climb right out, an’ if he isn’t I'll 
h’ist him—savez, eh! You'll ride 
on the box, an’ you’ll hold the lines, 
an’ you may turn the whole damn 
outfit over, if yer want ter! I’ma 
talkin’ now—so tell yer pard there 
that yer to go back with me. So 
long! Git up there, will yer!” 

And now I was going back and I 
was driving with the great reins 
cutting my thin gloves into ribbons 
and incidentally blistering my palms, 
while pride kept me from giving them 
up as long as he trusted me with 
them—and then suddenly there came 
a burning sting in my side accom- 
panied by a rapidly spreading itchi- 
ness of such exquisite intensity of 
torment as I had never dreamed of 
before. I gave a little ‘“‘Ouch!” and 
tried to rub my side with my elbow. 
Another sting—I writhed in misery. 
The driver, who had just removed 
the handle of his whip from between 
his shoulder-blades, where he had 
been churning it up and down ap- 
parently to his great comfort, turned 
a comprehending look upon me and 
inquired briefly—‘‘Fleas?” Then 
taking the reins, he added with per- 
fect calmness and simplicity: ‘‘If 
they ’re in yer stockin’, Miss Clara, 
I'll hitch ’round a bit an’ you can go 
for ’em.”’ 

One indignant glance I flashed at 
him, only to meet such honest and 
sympathetic eyes that wild merri- 
ment seized upon me, and I laughed 
so long and so hard that he gazed 
and gazed and at last commented, 
half sullenly: ‘‘ Well, say, I never see 
any one able to laugh at fleas before! 
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I’ve laughed with a shot through my 
shoulder, when I stood off stage-rob- 
bers once, that wer’ tryin’ ter hold 
up the old shebang—but laughin’ at 
fleas is one too many for me!” 
Then, so contagious is real tear- 
wringing merriment, he, too, began 
to rumble forth an accompanying 
laughter, jolly and good to hear, out 
there in the pale green loneliness, 
under the mighty arch of blue; and 
presently he drew the back of his 
hand across his eyes and declared 
he had n’t laughed so much since the 
last time his mother had tried to lick 
him, when her slipper flew out of her 
hand and went down the well, and 
she had to pay him a penny to fish 
it out! 

Then we came to an unpleasantly 
full and rapidly moving stream to 
ford, and the driver warned me to 
hold tight for fear some sudden lurch 
might throw me off. The whip hissed 
harmlessly over the four horses, who, 
with ears laid back, plunged into the 
water and amid alternate curses and 
endearments slipped and stumbled 
over the pebbly bottom. As I 
watched their straining efforts tears 
came to my eyes, and when we were 
out on solid earth again, I laid my 
hand on the driver’s and looked so 
beseechingly at him that he said: 
‘All right—hola! whoa, Jim! whoa, 
boys!” And as they stood panting, 
leaning their shoulders against each 
other, he added: ‘‘ That damn’d sand 
pull takes more than ten mile’ of 
travel out of them horses. Say, 
after this, I'll give ’em a breathin’ spell 
—for you—every time—sure. I’m 
square, and that stands, Miss Morris”’ 
—a promise that made my heart re- 
joice. And several years afterward, 
meeting John McCullough, I was asked 
if 1 remembered the ‘‘woman-hating”’ 
stage-driver. I said I did. ‘‘ Well,” 
he replied, ‘he returns the compli- 
ment; for there’s a spot on the road 
where he gives his team a rest, that 
he calls ‘the Morris breather.’”’ 


My return to the theatre was hailed 
with joy; my reception was touching 
in the extreme, for, you see, no one 


can be indifferent to the person who 
helps him defend his pocket-book. I 
drove those wrong-end-to lines of 
Rowe’s composing into my memory 
by main force—shocked every one by 
expressing my strong preference for 
the treacherous Alicia as an acting 
part, rather than the lachrymose 
Jane, borrowed one gown, had the 
last garment (known to the old-time 
chronicler as a “white shift’’) made, 
and with the aid of a velvet robe I 


“ chanced to have with me, provided 


Jane with a sort of wardrobe. 

Just to show how hard it is to balk 
an actress of her will when she really 
thinks she requires a certain material 
for a stage costume, let me tell you 
about that same ‘‘white shift.” At 
that time the only crépe known to our 
commerce was the stiff black horror 
used for mourning gowns, and the 
exquisite but rare and, O, how costly! 
white China crépe. The crinkly soft- 
ness of this last was delightfully 
effective for stage use, and all the 
present créped weaves of wool and 
cotton were yet unknown. Jane 
Shore, barefooted, taper in hand, 
makes, according to her sentence, 
shameful public penance, her nudity 
concealed by one sole garment, a 
chemise, and that all stained by mud 
and filth, flung at her by the mob. 
Crépe! My soul cried out for the 
crinkly, clinging crépe, for this sole 
garment of shame and woe. I sighed 
at the thought of deliberately soiling 
the lovely fabric; sighed again at the 
heavy cost for one week of wear, and 
then found I could not obtain it, not 
until the coming into port of the City 
of Something from China; and there 
were only two days to prepare in, re- 
member. Straightway I experimen- 
ted with a rag in a bowl of water, and 
found my idea promising. I obtained 
soft, thin, unbleached cotton (a beau- 
tiful night white that), got many 
yards, had the whole soaked in water, 
then wrung tight as man’s hands 
could wring it, and leaving it in that 
hard twist, had it dried rapidly by 
furnace heat, then unrolled and shak- 
en out, to find a creamy, crinkly, cling- 
ing material that might joy the eye 
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of any artist; and every one rejoiced 
with me, and cried ‘‘ Glory to Allah!” 
But the ‘‘creation,’ to quote the 
great Worth’s favorite expression, 
was not complete—even after it had 
been ‘‘run-up” into a sort of shape- 
less, graceful trail. All actors know 
the utter hopelessness of trying to 
““manufacture rags’’; it can’t be done. 
No wonder the stout-hearted, the 
stately Cushman wept true womanly 
tears when, by carelessness or theft, 
some of her precious Meg Merriles 
rags, worn for nearly twenty years, 
were lost; and one actor, I remember, 
advertised and later on paid an entire 
made-to-order suit of clothes for the 
return of the ragged coat and trousers 
of his part. If you doubt still, try it 
yourself. A skirt is the easiest article 
to experiment with; but when you 
have done your very best, you will 
have to acknowledge a failure. The 
worn, frayed, dismally faded look is 
absent, and the tears are too violent 
and generally unexplainable. Then 
a soiled garment is even harder’ to 
manage. Rags you can buy, but, 
dear heaven! you don’t want to buy 
dirt! 

A friend experimented on a white 
skirt for me on this occasion, but the 
result was artificial in the extreme— 
splotches of dirt on a perfectly clean 
surface. I read carefully the speech, 
wherein Jane’s appearance is de- 
scribed: ‘‘ Her meekness, her exhaus- 
tion, her footsteps all marked with 
blood, the need of raiment to wrap 
her shivering bosom from the weather. 
How on her shoulders, carelessly 
confused with loose neglect, her 
lovely tresses hung; and the mob 
hooting and railing and with villain- 
ous hands gathering the filth from out 
the common ways to hurl upon her.”’ 

There was our cue. I gave my 
spotless gown of penance to the 
chambermaid, begging her to dust 
the tables, chairs and chiffoniéres 
with it all that day, and at night I 
had my friend don it and stand in 
the stage door, while the property- 
man literally followed the poet’s 
words and flung dirt, letting it strike 
where it would. Then a few tufts of 


grass crushed against the hem and 
about the knees, gave the greenish 
stains 


Of falls upon the earth, when she had 
*scaped 
The flinty pavements for a time. 


And with a faint smear or two of 
blood in front, communicated from 
the wounded feet, I had at last as 
sorrowful, as shamed a garment, as 
ever sinful woman starved and died 
in. Actresses the world over must 
possess that inventiveness, this adap- 
tability, this power to skip lightly 
and swiftly around the obstacle they 
can not push aside. Of course the 
créping of the cotton was a very simple 
device, which has probably been prac- 
tised by many another actress promp- 
ted thereto by Mamma Necessity. 

Then ‘“‘ Jane Shore” was announced 
in three-story red type; and the 
management, hoping, doubtless, to 
arouse in the public a certain spirit of 
clemency and forbearance toward the 
harried and hurried actors, whose 
work might well prove below the usual 
standard, had given to the press the 
story of the abandoned holiday, the 
gorging of a blank-verse part, and my 
reappearance after but two rehearsals. 
The story caught the fancy of the 
people; they thought they saw a touch 
of good-fellowship in it, and straight- 
way they enthused. They liked the 
hustle of this manager; they raved 
over the generosity of the star’s ready 
return, and my reminder that my 
generosity was well paid for did not 
in the least affect them. Of course 
it was all exaggerated, even absurd, 
but, good heaven! look at the sunshine 
out there—and—and please bear in 
mind the climate! 

Imagine my feelings, if you can, 
after climbing dejectedly on to my 
high stilts ready to wade before a 
light house, through the gross, dull, 
tedious old play, to go on, instead, to 
a house full of smiling, bright-eyed 
people, who greeted and joyously wel- 
comed; until pleased surprise changed 
to a sort of humility, a shamed delight, 
that brought my head low upon my 
breast, and left me for the moment 
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helpless, confused and unable to recall 
one line of the prolix and prosy Jane. 
Fortunately Belmour had to speak 
first, and his word brought my 
memory back to me, and from a sense 
of mischief (which was, artistically, 
simply unpardonable) I spoke my 
opening line directly at the audience, 
instead of to my companion: 


My gentle neighbor, your good wishes still 
Pursue my hapless fortunes, 


and the words were scarcely over my 
lips before a burst of applause and 
laughter answered me, delightedly. 
You see it takes more even than 
Rowe’s verse to dull the perception 
of an audience. 

We were going on _ famously 
and with astonishing smoothness, all 
things considered, for the cast was an 
exceptionally strong one, and we 
had been working together for the 
past month, and that tells greatly 
in such an emergency, and I got out 
of my borrowed gown; also that 
gross and Pecksniffian scene with 
Hastings was happily behind me, 
and my bosom’s lord was sitting 
quite lightly on his throne, when I 
began to wonder at the effect my 
second costume was having upon 
the actors. Some raised their hands 
above their heads in mock horror; 
some smirked and bowed and kissed 
their hands at my train, and murmur- 
ing: “Oh, thanks—so much!” It 
was handsome, that I knew; and 
it was fairly correct, too. Of ruby 
velvet, square-necked, tight inner- 
sleeves, long, hanging outer-sleeves 
and immense train, trimmed ill 
around with broad bands of fine long- 
haired tar—yet glee, unmistakably 
malicious glee, danced in every eye 
that fell upon that gown. 

As I stood ready to go on, to the 
scene with Gloster, the head carpenter 
grinned at me and said, ‘‘ Well, Miss 
Morris, you ain’t lackin’ in no nerve, 
anyway,” and to my amazed look 
answered, “‘ That’s a fine dress; but, 
by the great Bonanza, I’d ruther 
you'd wear it ’or me—that is, unless 
I’d just had my hide chemically 
treated!” 


And then my cue came—so [ 
could not wait for an explanation— 
and as with calm dignity I swept on 
to face my dread foe, I saw standing 
in the opposite entrance one known 
to us all as the “‘first fiend.” He 
was consulting an enormous silver 
turnip of a watch, which had a white 
old face and no hands, and he re- 
marked loudly enough for me to 
hear: ‘‘How long—let’s see how 
long before”—and, dear heaven! it 
was not long! 

I was only in my second speech, 





Oh, that the busy world at least in this, 
Would take example from a wretch like 
me,— 


when I felt a burning sting—a 
spreading, penetrating itchiness, that 
seemed to reach the very marrow 
of the bores; and as by lightning-flash, 
I saw the joke about my dress—that 
fur meant fleas! With wide, flaring 
eyes and quivering nostrils I went 
on—when nip again, just beneath 
my shoulder-blade. I writhed and 
twisted in positive torment. Gloster, 
who saw and understood my suffer- 
ing, like a good fellow, stalked over 
to me, and in august dignity secretly 
scratched my back—in the wrong 
place. Oh, never again! I vowed, 
as beads of sweat came out upon my 
brow—no, never! would I jest at the 
local flea—for now the enemy was 
upon me! and verily he was smiting 
me hip and thigh! Disconcerted 
by such maddening itchiness, such 
astonishing rapacity, my memory 
tottered! I stammered as I sur- 
reptitiously rubbed here and clutched 
there, but was unaware that the 
house had guessed the cause of the 
starts and stops and choppy speeches. 
At last—oh, at long last! the scene 
was drawing to a close! Biiten al- 
most from head to foot, eyes filled 
with tears of real suffering, I flung 
myself upon my knees and passion- 
ately beginning the speech, 


Let me be branded for the public scorn, — 


had reached the line, 
Ere I consent to teach my lips injustice, 


when again the burning twinge, the 
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agonizing itch; and, glancing down 
there upon the whiteness of my 
breast, his slim thighs hunched high 
like a grasshopper, sat the biggest, 
most warlike flea I had ever seen. I 
stopped in the middle of the word—I 
had no thought of witnesses—my 
finger-tip flew to my moistening lips 
and like a flash descended upon and 





clutched my foe—while good and 
loud the man at the kettle-drum 


cried triumphantly, “‘By gravy, she 
got him dat time!” Well—well! 
Shall I ever forget that mighty roar 
of laughter, then applause—then of 
laughter and applause again! How 
it rumbled and rolled away, only to 
burst forth again and again! 

Next day brought me a bunch 
of flowers, accompanied by a fine- 
toothed comb and this message, 
“For that long fur—from one who 
has suffered’; while a rpund-robin 
of thanks from the company was 
found pinned to my red gown, that 
declared, ‘‘Every flea in the theatre 
has accepted your kind invitation 
and is camping in your fur—so giving 
us arest. Thanks, dear friend !” 

Some ‘time afterward, here in New 
York City, Miss Genevieve Ward was 
producing with spectacular effects 
Wills’s ‘‘Jane Shore,” and, alas for 
poor Miss Ward in her magnificent 





velvets and furs! she met full in the 
face one of our awful September 
hot waves. At night in the gaslit 
theatre the heat was terrible. Num- 
bers of people were forced to retire 
—dquite overcome. Miss Ward showed 
a marvellous power of patient en- 
durance. No fan even did she carry, 
and though her face and throat and 
breast rained perspiration, not a 
movement or gesture betrayed her 
physical discomfort. I was stifling 
in a box, but for sweet courtesy’s 
sake would not withdraw to come 
some cooler night—and then an old 
gentleman who had stared rather 
persistently at me through his great 
glass sent a card to the box, on the 
back of which was scribbled: ‘‘ Does 
‘Jane Shore’ always have such hard 
luck on first nights? It’s one hun- 
dred and ninety down here and no 
shade, and I protest this is worse 
than fleas. Madame, please accept 
my renewed homage.”’ 

A laugh broke from my lips and I 
glanced downward and nodded slight- 
ly—wher the white-haired old gen- 
tleman astonished those about him 
by rising, placing his hand over 
his heart and bowing to the break- 
ing point. Of course, on turning 
over the card, I found the address 
‘‘San Francisco.” 
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Poet that livest in a single line,— 
“Above the fight the lonely bugle grieves,’— 
About thy grave on cloud-encompassed eves 
The banded winds in consonance combine 
To breathe forth battle strains ;—a fitting shrine 
For such impassioned utterance !—the leaves 
Falling the while, and sad autumnal sheaves 
Against the sunset etched in weird design. 


There is the pathos of all mourning airs, 
And of the fading pageant of the year, 
In unfulfilled ambition such as thine; 
And yet thy brow one leaf of laurel wears; 
Niggard of favor is the Muse austere, 
Poet that livest in a single line! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 








THE SOCIALIST “PLAN” OF 
WEALTH DISTRIBUTION 


By MORRIS 


ber of PuTNAM’s 
Montuiy Mr. W. 
H. Mallock pub- 
lished an elaborate 
paper On socialism. 
Though entitled 
simply ‘Christian 
Socialism,” its scope is much more 
comprehensive than that title would 
indicate. In fact, the essay is a 
resumé of the objections of the well- 
known English writer and lecturer to 
the entire theoretical basis of the 
socialist movement, and as such it is 
highly interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Mallock distinguishes between 
Christian socialism and “‘secular” so- 
cialism; and the latter he subdivides 
into two distinct species—‘‘that which 
is preached to the masses, or all 
manual laborers indiscriminately,” 
and ‘“‘that which is enunciated to a 
public comparatively small, by so- 
cialists who bring to their task a good 
deal of education and also of intel- 
lectual acuteness, and who are anxious 
to vindicate socialism in the eyes of 
other thinking men.” 

Mr. Mallock considers the former 
variety as the more important of the 
two for all practical purposes, and he 
discerns the basis of that “‘popular” 
socialism in the doctrine ‘‘which Karl 
Marx managed to invest with a sem- 
blance of scientific truth—the, doc- 
trine, namely, that all wealth is 
produced by ordinary manual labor 
without any guidance from any class 
other than the laborers; and that con- 
sequently all wealth ought to go to 
the laboring multitude.” 

To this alleged doctrine of “‘ popular 
socialism’? Mr. Mallock opposes his 
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own views—namely, that ‘‘the larger 
part of the wealth of any modern 
nation is due not to the labor of the 
average many, but to the exceptional 
ability of the few, by whom their 
labor is directed in the most efficacious 
way.” The few of exceptional abil- 
ity, who thus produce the larger part 
of the national wealth, are the modern 
capitalists and captains of industry; 
the huge fortunes accumulated in 
their hands are but the fair equivalent 
for their services to industry, and the 
existing mode of distribution of wealth 
is just and fair despite all socialist 
declamations against it. 

This, I believe, is a fair summary 
of Mr. Mallock’s argument, and it 
must be admitted that it requires an 
unusual degree of skill to compress so 
many misconceptions within so short 
a space. 

To begin with, there are no different 
kinds of socialism. We hear oc- 
casionally of Christian Socialism, 
State Socialism, Socialism of the 
Chair, etc.; but when we speak of 
socialism, socialism plain and simple, 
we have in mind the popular socialist 
movement, and not the various aca- 
demic schools of thought that go by 
the name of socialism with some pre- 
fix or qualification. And that move- 
ment is entirely homogeneous in its 
composition and uniform in its pur- 
pose all over the civilized world. In 
the different countries of Europe and 
America the total number of socialist 
voters is no less than ten million, and 
basing our estimate on the relation of 
the voting population to the non- 
voting part of it, especially in coun- 
tries of restricted suffrage, we will 
readily see that there are to-day 
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probably no less than fifty million 
socialists, men and women. All these 
adherents of the socialist movement 
are attached to or led by political par- 
ties, and these parties are organized 
upon platforms or ‘‘declarations of 
principles” practically identical in 
all countries. A theoretical work on 
socialism published in any language is 
frequently translated into most other 
modern languages and read by the 
socialists of all countries with equal 
appreciation and understanding, and 
even the practical socialist policies 
and methods of work and _ propa- 
ganda are substantially alike all over 
the world. 

In the recent international socialist 
congress held in Stuttgart, no less than 
twenty-five distinct countries were 
represented by delegates. These dele- 
gates came from every part of the 
world, Asia and Africa not excepted; 
they spoke every conceivable tongue 
and exhibited every conceivable na- 
tional trait and peculiarity, but they 
were assembled in joint and harmoni- 
ous deliberation for a full week, and 
settled questions of principle and 
policy equally applicable to the so- 
cialist movement of all countries. 
With the sole exception of the Chris- 
tian religion, history has in fact never 
produced a movement as universal 
and far reaching and still as uniform 
as the modern socialist movement. 
That movement may present itself 
from somewhat different aspects to 
its various adherents according to 
their bent of mind and temperament: 
it may appeal primarily to the ethical 
conceptions of the few and to the ma- 
terial interests of the many, but the 
theoretical basis of the movement is 
almost invariably the same—it is the 
Marxian philosophy. For the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx are still the foun- 
dation of the international socialist 
movement, and are recognized as such 
by the intellectual elite as well as by 
the large masses in the socialist camp. 

Of course, socialists do not consider 
Marx infallible. Marxism is the phi- 
losophy of a live, growing and chang- 
ing social movement, not an ossified 
dogma or a final revelation. And the 


disciples of Karl Marx have always 
shown a true appreciation of the spirit 
of their master by amplifying, ex- 
tending, and, when necessary in the 
light of newer developments, even 
modifying his conclusions; but the 
fundamental conceptions of the great- 
est theoretician of modern socialism 
still dominate the movement as a 
whole. 

And Karl Marx never stood for the 
crude theory of production of wealth 
which Mr. Mallock ascribes to him, 
the theory that ‘‘all wealth is pro- 
duced by ordinary manual labor.” 

With Adam Smith, David Ricardo 
and the entire ‘classical’ school of 
political economy, Marx holds that 
the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the average labor power 
expended on its production, but 
Marx is careful to explain that ‘‘By 
labor power is to be understood the 
aggregate of those mental and physical 
capabilities existing in a human being, 
which he exercises whenever he pro- 
duces a use-value of any descrip- 
tion.”’* Thus, according to Marx, it 
is not ordinary manual labor alone, 
but useful labor of all kinds, physical 
and mental, the work of devising and 
directing as well as performing labor, 
that goes to make up the value of a 
commodity. 

In discussing this point with Mr. 
Mallock on a previous occasion, I said: 
“It is obvious that common manual 
labor alone is impotent to produce the 
wealth of modern nations—that or- 
ganization, direction and control are 
essential to productive work just as 
much as mere physical effort.”’ 

Mr. Mallock in his paper on ‘‘Chris- 
tian Socialism” quotes this passage, 
and adds triumphantly: 

“In other words, Mr. Hillquit is 
emphatic in accepting what I have 
said as to the functions of the directive 
ability, or the productive powers of 
the few.” 

This is certainly stating the propo- 
sition in other words, in very much 
other words. What Mr. Mallock 
claims is that the ‘‘directive ability 
of the few” creates the larger part 

* “ Capital’’(English translation), vol. i, page 145. 
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of the national wealth. What I main- 
tain in common with all socialists is 
that the work of direction and the 
work of execution are factors of equal 
importance in production, that neither 
of them alone can produce the larger 
part of the national wealth or any 
part of it. 

The modern system of industry is 
based on such a precise and minute 
division of labor that the co-operation 
of all elements usefully employed in 
the process of industry is essential to 
its success. Manual labor alone, while 
it might have been all sufficient in the 
very early stages of industrial de- 
velopment, would fail to-day without 
proper organization, co-ordination 
and direction. Mental labor, or ab- 
stract ability. on the other hand, al- 
ways was, and from its very nature 
is bound to remain, absolutely barren 
and unproductive without the co- 
operation of manual labor. 

And if Marx is not responsible for 
the premise—‘‘all wealth is produced 
by ordinary manual labor,’—he is 
still less responsible for Mr. Mallock’s 
conclusion—‘‘consequently all wealth 
ought to go to the laboring multitude.”’ 

Marx, in fact, never occupied him- 
self with the elaboration of an ideal 
or socialistic plan of wealth distribu- 
tion. As a true man of science he 
limited his researches to existing facts. 
In formulating the labor theory of 
value, he simply stated a law applica- 
ble to the present system of producing 
wealth—nothing else. Neither Marx 
nor his followers ever maintained that 
each producer is entitled to an exact 
equivalent for his services in the 
industrial process. 

But what, then, may be asked, is 
the socialist plan of distribution of 
wealth? 

The plain answer to this inquiry is: 
The socialists do not offer a cut and 
dried plan of wealth distribution. 

As a proposition of abstract justice 
and fairness there is no reason why 
any discrimination at all should be 
made in the distribution of the neces- 
aries and material comforts of life 
between the members of the com- 
munity. The increased productivity of 


labor and the consequent augmenta- 
tion of wealth are due to the concerted 
efforts of men in all fields of endeavor, 
physical and mental, in generations 
past as well as present, and the pre- 
cise share of each individual in the 
general wealth of the nations is alto- 
gether insusceptible of measurement. 

It must be granted that some in- 
dividuals are stronger, wiser, more 
gifted and skilful than others. But 
what of that? Is there any moral 
ground for punishing the cripple, the 
invalid, the decrepit, the imbecile, 
the unfortunate step-children of na- 
ture, by reducing their rations of food 
orclothing? Is there any moral sanc- 
tion for rewarding the man of physical 
strength or mental gifts, by special 
allowances from the storehouse of 
human society? Do humane parents 
discriminate in that manner _be- 
tween their strong and weak, their 
fortunate and unfortunate children? 
Is the title of the stronger and 
‘“‘abler” to greater material reward 
based on equity, or is it rather 
a survival of the barbaric fist right 
of the dark ages ? 

To the socialists the old commun- 
istic motto, ‘‘From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his 
needs,” generally appears as the ideal 
rule of distribution in an enlightened 
human society. 

And quite likely the time will come 
when that high standard will be 
generally adopted by civilized com- 
munities. 

The productivity of labor is’ in- 
creasing with such phenomenal ra- 
pidity that we may well foresee a 
time when society will with compara- 
tive ease produce enough to afford 
to all its members without distinction, 
all necessaries and even luxuries of 
life, and when there will be just as 
little justification for a quarrel over 
the method of distribution of material 
wealth as there is to-day for a quarrel 
over the use of air or water. To the 
wise skeptics, the statement may 
seem extravagant, but when we com- 
pare the wealth and productivity of 
modern countries to-day and half a 
century ago, we will easily realize 
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that we are by no means dealing with 
mere utopian dreams. 

But just and feasible as this ideal 
method of distribution may be, it is 
to-day a mere ideal, not a part of 
the present program of the socialist 
movement. 

Modern socialists recognize that 
the methods of distribution under 
the new order of things must take 
for their starting-point the present 
method—+.e., payment of varying 
compensation for services rendered. 

The socialists object not so much 
to the unequal distribution of the 
product between the workers engaged 
in different useful phases of our in- 
dustrial life, as to large incomes de- 
rived by those who have no share at 
allin the process of wealth production. 
Their grievance is not that the sala- 
ries of superintendence and direction 
are too high, and the wages of the man- 
ual laborers too low; it is rather that 
both the managers and laborers, the 
mental and physical workers, are de- 
prived of a large share of their product 
which goes to the possessors of the 
instruments of production as such, as 
workless income in the shape of rent, 
interest and profit. For Mr. Mal- 
lock’s assertion that our contem- 
porary capitalists have the monopoly 
of ability, and owe their huge for- 
tunes to that ability, flies directly in 
the face of all known facts. 

Time was when the capitalist class 
as such, actually directed the process 
of industry. This was at the period 
when the modern capitalist system 
was young and in the process of de- 
velopment. New methods of work 
were to be established, new markets 
explored, new commodities invented 
and new relations created. The found- 
ers of the great manufacturing and 
commercial institutions, the pioneers 
of industry, of generations ago, had 
an active and useful task in directing, 
managing and forming the new in- 
dustries. But these times have passed. 
The modern methods of produc- 
tion have developed a certain rou- 
tine in the organization of industry: 
Our industries still grow and devel- 
op, but they do so largely through 


their own momentum, aided and regu- 
lated by the collective efforts of the 
masses Of workers of all kinds and 
grades participating in the process. 

The individual pioneer capitalist, 
the true captain of industry, has been 
succeeded by the impersonal corpora- 
tion and the trust. The typical capi- 
talist to-day is not the man in shirt 
sleeves and with a begrimed face, who 
stands in his factory, directing the 
movements of his employees and 
watching the work of his machines, 
but the man in frock coat or evening 
dress, reclining in the easy chair in his 
office in Wall Street or in his residence 
in the exclusive portion of the me- 
tropolis, and who draws dividends on 
his stock or interest on his bonds in 
railroad, mining, banking, milling 
or other enterprises located in all 
parts of the United States, or perhaps 
in England or China. As a rule, he 
does not and cannot have the slightest 
idea about the operations of the 
various enterprises represented by 
his stocks or bonds. He may sell 
his stocks and bonds one day, and ex- 
change them for securities of alto- 
gether different concerns on the next. 

Of course, this does not exclude the 
frequent cases in which capitalists 
still take an active part in the man- 
agement of certain industries, but 
inasmuch as they do, they perform 
the duties ordinarily performed by 
a hired manager or superintendent, 
and earn the same salaries for such 
services. 

The dividends declared and interest 
paid represent the profits of a concern 
over and above the payment of all 
wages and salaries, including the 
salaries of superintendence. These 
profits are paid to the active and pas- 
sive shareholders alike; they repre- 
sent the ‘‘return on the investment’”’; 
they are the incidents of stock 
ownership, and the stock represents 
the ownership of the tools of produc- 
tion. In other words, the dividends 
of capitalists are the tribute extracted 
by the capitalists from the workers, 
manual and mental, skilled and un- 
skilled, by virtue of their ownership 
of the tools of production. 
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Baptist Sunday- 
school of West 
Carthage were the 
proud possessors 
of a heathen. He 
was a very small 
heathen of the 
Burmese variety, and the expenses of 
his education and Christianization in 
the family of a missionary in Maul- 
main were paid by the contributions 
of the Sunday-school. It was natural 
that the juvenile owners of the small 
heathen should take pride in their 
beneficent work, but it was unfortu- 
nate that they permitted their pride 
to manifest itself in ways that were 
offensive to the Methodist Sunday- 
school. When a youthful Baptist 
met a youthful Methodist the former 
frequently shouted derisively ‘‘ Yah! 
You ain’t got no heathen. You ’re 
too stingy to keep one.” This, and 
other remarks, conceived in a like 
spirit, did not tend to the promotion of 
friendly feeling, and in time the irri- 
tation felt by the Methodist children 
extended to their parents. It was 
agreed that something ought to be 
done to check the aggressive spirit of 
the young Baptists, and a prominent 
class-leader, who, it was understood, 
was a converted bar-keeper, remarked 
‘‘What we want to do is to see that 
Baptist heathen and go him ‘a mis- 
sionary better.” The suggestion was 
received with general approval, and it 
was soon decided that the Methodist 
Church should send out a missionary 
who should be supported by the 
contributions of the children of 
the Sunday-school, supplemented, 
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when necessary, by the contributions 
of the adult members of the Church. 

This decision had been hardly 
reached when a young man occupied 
the pulpit of the Methodist Church 
one Sunday, during the absence of 
the regular preacher, and preached 
a most eloquent sermon in favor of 
missions. He was in several ways 
a remarkable young man. Although 
the Rev. Mr. Wallace was not yet 
twenty-five years of age his religious 
experience was of a decidedly mis- 
cellaneous character. He had begun 
life as a Presbyterian of the strictest 
sect. At the age of twenty he had 
astonished and shocked his friends by 
joining the Roman Catholic Church. 
Two years later he became a Uni- 
tarian, and after a year passed at a 
Unitarian theological seminary, he 
abruptly joined the Methodists, and 
was licensed as a preacher. In all 
these sudden changes no one doubted 
his perfect sincerity. He was a born 
enthusiast, and it was probably be- 
cause his feelings and convictions 
were always intense at the beginning, 
that they soon burned themselves out. 
Tall, thin, with a high forehead 
slightly receding, and with large 
luminous eyes that glittered as he 
poured out his torrent of impassioned 
words, and held the gaze of his 
hearers with inexorable hypnotic 
force, he was a striking figure in the 
pulpit. Women adored him, and 
men listened to his preaching with 
quickened pulses and a tightening of 
the throat; and the next day won- 
dered why they had permitted him 
to obsess them. 

At the time of his visit to West 
Carthage, Wallace had yielded to a 
sudden conviction that he was called 
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to be a missionary. He would go 
to the heathen of Central Africa—to 
tribes that were utterly savage and 
fierce; and he would devote his life to 
the glad task of teaching them the 
way of life. What if they did reject 
and slay him! He would thereby 
earn a martyr’s crown. He saw him- 
self bound to a stake, and undergoing 
frightful tortures with a calm smile 
of forgiveness on his lips. He could 
hear himself singing a rapturous 
psalm as his last moments were at 
hand, and tears of splendid pity for 
himself came to his eyes as he pic- 
tured his triumphant death. It was 
in this frame of mind that he preached 
his missionary sermon, and the Meth- 
odist congregation felt that Provi- 
dence had sent them the very man to 
carry out their plan of sending out a 
missionary of their own, and thereby 
bringing low the pride of the Baptist 
Sunday-school. 

Wallace fell readily into the scheme, 
and declared that he was ready to 
start at once for Central Africa. The 
pastor of the church, who had been 
reading a history of Kitchener’s con- 
quest of the Soudan, suggested that 
Khartoum was the very place where 
a missionary was imperatively needed, 
and to Khartoum it was decided that 
Wallace should go. He had never 
before heard the name of the place, 
but with his limited knowledge of Af- 
rican geography all places South of 
Cairo were part of the Central Africa 
that was calling out to him for help. 
Being told that Arabic was spoken in 
the Nile region he bought an Arabic 
grammar, and during his journey 
to Egypt studied it diligently. Like 
many men of deficient education he 
found that he could acquire a col- 
loquial knowledge of a language with 
less time and effort than are required 
for the task by men of thorough cul- 
ture. This discovery strengthened 
his conviction that he had a Divine 
call to Africa. It gave him a vague 
feeling that in his case the Pentecostal 
miracle of tongues was to some extent 
repeated. Clearly it was intended 
that he should preach to Arabic- 
speaking tribes, and he did not for 


an instant doubt that a wonderful 
success would attend upon his labors. 

Egypt enraptured him, partly be- 
cause of its Oriental strangeness, and 
partly because he felt that the land 
had been given to him for a spiritual 
possession. During the long journey 
up the river to Wady Halfa, and 
thence across the desert that scorches 
the traveller with its intolerable heat 
by day, and freezes him with its 
sudden cold by night, he watched the 
blue-gowned Arabs with a jubilant 
sense of possession. These were to 
be his converts. They were simple 
folk—kindly and courteous. They 
would be unable to resist his appeals; 
to combat his arguments. He would 
gather them all in as converts. He 
would do for Egypt spiritually what 
the English were doing for it mate- 
rially. His name would be remem- 
bered forever, even when the names 
of Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener 
should have become as misty as those 
of the early Egyptian kings. He had 
been entirely willing to be a martyr, 
so he thought, and that willingness 
would surely be counted to him for 
righteousness. Now he was glad to 
be spared in order that he might do 
a great, a marvellous, an unprece- 
dented work. Those were his Arabs, 
his Nubians, his negroes, whom he 
watched from the steamer and the 
train. Little did they suspect who 
was this passer through their land, 
and what he was destined to accom- 
plish. He wasintensely happy. He 
wanted to break out into triumphal 
psalms, but a decent respect for the 
feelings of his hot and weary fellow- 
travellers restrained him. Meanwhile 
in his heart he was singing for joy. 
He had found the path in which he 
was to walk in proud humility; con- 
scious of power and _ self-sacrifice; 
certain that he was in the right way, 
and that nothing could thwart his 
glorious success. 

On reaching Khartoum, Wallace 
found a small vacant house, for which 
he bought a few articles of furniture 
in the bazaar. There was an Anglo- 
Egyptian garrison in the town, but 
aside from the British officers there 
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were no men of his own race with 
whom he could talk. The officers 
were coldly polite, but they evi- 
dently did not care to cultivate his 
acquaintance. Of the two British 
regimental chaplains, one was an 
Irish Roman Catholic, and the other 
a Scotch Presbyterian. The former 
met him genially, and said that while 
he did not agree with Wallace’s theo- 
logical views he wished him good 
luck in the matter of converts. ‘‘But 
you 'll never get any, my boy! I can 
tell you that now. It’s easier to con- 
vert a crocodile than an Arab, and it’s 
myself that has often wondered why 
King Solomon never said that same. 
It would have made a mighty good 
proverb.”” The Presbyterian returned 
Wallace’s salutation when they met 
in the street, but the Methodist was 
soon given to understand that in the 
eyes of the Calvinist he was quite 
as heretical as a Mohammedan. 
Wallace was thus left almost wholly 
to himself, for the Irish priest seldom 
called upon him. But he did not feel 
lonely. He studied Arabic so per- 
sistently that at the end of three 
months he was able to converse easily 
with the natives, and to begin his 
missionary work. It was of course 
impossible for him to hold religious 
services until he should have gathered 
a sufficient number of converts to 
form a congregation, but he fancied 
that he could do much by talking 
familiarly with the people. The Ar- 
abs listened to him with the grave 
courtesy of their race. The negroes 
heard him smilingly, with the excep- 
tion of a fierce Soudanese soldier, who 
cursed him heartily as an infidel. 
But against the impregnable rock of 
Mohammedan faith his impassioned 
exhortations, his earnest arguments, 
his lucid exposition of the Christian 
faith, were broken into futile froth. 
The Arabs respected his sincerity, 
but pitied the ignorance of the man 
who did not know that Christianity 
had long ago been rendered obsolete 
by the newer and fuller revelation of 
Mohammed. They looked upon his 
preaching as we should look upon 
an astronomer who had never heard 
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of the Copernican system, and went 
about lecturing in support of the 
Ptolemaic theory. 

Wallace was slow to perceive that 
his mission was a failure. He refused 
to believe such a thing possible. He 
could not understand that the truth 
set forth with eloquence such as his 
could fail to overwhelm and convince 
the ignorant natives. For months 
he labored incessantly to win souls, 
but not one single convert was made. 
The day came when he was compelled 
to acknowledge that to attempt to 
convert a-Mohammedan to Chris- 
tianity was a hopeless undertaking. 
The tenacity with which the Arabs 
clung to theirfaith ; their calm assump- 
tion that all other religions were folly; 
the absolute certainty which Islam 
brought to their souls, exasperated 
him. Whowas this miserableim postor 
Mohammed, who had thusmade spirit- 
ual slaves of so many millions of 
men?’ He knew little of him. He had 
merely thought of him as the false 
prophet mentioned in the Apocalypse; 
the most successful because the most 
impudent of all false prophets. He 
had classed Mohammed with the Mor- 
mon prophet, and the leader of the 
Dowieites, but now he suddenly re- 
solved to know more of him. He 
sent to ‘Cairo for Sale’s Koran, and 
the two best-known biographies of 
Mohammed. These he read carefully, 
and before he had finished them he 
found himself filled with admiration 
of the genius of the ignorant Arab 
who, although unable to read or write, 
had dictated the Koran, and had im- 
posed his revelation upon so many 
nations of diverse grades of intelli- 
gence and civilization. And to his 
surprise he found that the creed of 
Islam, so far as it went, was excel- 
lent. True, it taught that Moham- 
med was a prophet, and it said 
nothing of repentance, of faith in 
Christ, and love for one’s neighbor. 
Could these be added to the teaching 
of Mohammed the antagonism be- 
tween Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity would cease; and the former 
would become little more than one 
of the numerous variants of the latter. 
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As the Rev. Mr. Wallace sat by the 
open door of his house one evening he 
suddenly remembered that Moham- 
med had prophesied that after him 
was to come the Mahdi, whose reve- 
lations would complete those giv- 
en through Mohammed—who would 
close the long line of prophets that 
began with Adam. Suppose this 
Mahdi were really to appear, and 
were to teach repentance, faith in 
Christ, and love for one’s neighbor! 
There would then be no further need 
of missions to the Mohammedans. 
There would be no further strife be- 
tween the adherents of the two great 
religions. Suppose that the Mahdi 
were to be really inspired, or at least 
were to be a man of the clear vision, 
the compelling enthusiasm, the sub- 
lime devotion, which the American 
missionary was persuaded that he 
himself possessed! What might not 
such amanaccomplish! Why should 
not he, the Rev. Mr. Wallace, be that 
Mahdi! 

He sprang up from his chair, and 
went out into the night. The hot 
glow of enthusiasm was upon him. 
He needed air. He needed the soli- 
tude of the river, the silent calrhing 
company of the stars, to enable him 
to think clearly. He walked up and 
down along the bank of the river. 
The Southern Cross shone low in the 
sky, and for the first time he was im- 
pressed with the fact that the sky was 
covered with a multitude of stars 
that he had never seen in his American 
home. Did they prefigure the multi- 
tudes that he as the Mahdi would lead 
into a knowledge of the truth? There 
was nothing impossible in the idea 
that the Arabs would accept him as 
the Mahdi. They were habituated to 
think that the Mahdi might appear 
any day. If he proclaimed himself as 
the prophet foretold by Mohammed 
there would be those who would at 
once accept him as they had accepted 
many false Mahdis from time to time. 
He would complete the revelation 
of Mohammed, and whatever strange 
doctrines he might preach they would 
be regarded by his followers as equal 
in authority to those of the Koran. 


He might in time be acknowledged 
by the whole Mohammedan world, 
and the transformation that he would 
work would be even greater than 
that worked by Mohammed when he 
transformed millions of pagans into 
devout monotheists. It was for this 
that Providence had sent him to 
Africa, and had brought his original 
mission to such a humiliating failure. 
He had been taught by bitter ex- 
perience that a frontal attack upon 
Mohammedanism was hopeless, in 
order that the true way in which 
to deal with Mohammedans might 
be shown to him. How grand and 
glorious was the future that awaited 
him, now that he knew what Provi- 
dence had appointed him to do! 

There was but one thing that 
troubled him. How could he tell 
Mohammedans to rely for salvation 
upon Christ alone! That they would 
never do, for it would be nothing less 
than the abandonment of their own 
prophet. Would he be justified in 
teaching that salvation must be 
sought through Christ and Moham- 
med! The addition of Mohammed’s 
name would after all be only sur- 
plusage. It could do no real harm, 
and in view of the tremendous in- 
terests at stake it would be justifiable. 
Yes! He decided that to bring Mo- 
hammedanism into such close rela- 
tions with Christianity that it would 
matter little whether a man called 
himself a Baptist, a Methodist. or a 
Mohammedan, would be the noblest 
work that any human being could 
accomplish, and that if this could be 
done by a merely nominal recognition 
of Mohammed as an inspired prophet 
it would be criminal folly to withhold 
such acknowledgment. Besides, he 
had very nearly convinced himself 
that Mohammed, in spite of the 
errors that he taught, was in reality 
a prophet. Else how could he have 
succeeded as he had succeeded. 

“T am the Mahdi!” the missionary 
cried aloud, lifting his hands high 
above his head in an ecstasy of en- 
thusiasm. “This time I shall suc- 
ceed. I shall be the St. Paul of a 
new dispensation. The world will 
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ring with my name.’”’ Two Aréabs 
who were passing that way saw the 
American fall on his knees by the 
river, saw him lift up his face to 
heaven, and heard him pray long and 
fervently in his own language. And 
when he bowed his forehead, and 
touched the ground, they wondered 
to see an infidel praying like one of 

the faithful. 

Mr. Wallace had saved money from 
his salary during his stay at Khar- 
toum, and he had besides a small in- 
dependent income of his own. He 
would be able to live after the simple 
manner of the Arabs without feeling 
the loss of his salary. The following 
morning he went to the bazaar, and 
bought a blue gallabiya and a white 
turban. He cut short his long black 
hair. His complexion, naturally dark, 
had by continuous exposure to the 
sun become but little paler than 
that of the average Arab of the vil- 
lages. Dressed as an Arab, and 
speaking Arabic with perfect flu- 
ency, his true nationality would not 
be suspected. He would call himself 
Yusuf Abdallah. He would pray in 
the mosques and in the streets as the 
Arabs prayed, and no one but himself 
would know as he bowed towards 
Mecca, and knelt on his praying car- 
pet, that his prayers were those of a 


Christian. He was eager to begin his 
new career. He had made up his 


mind to disappear secretly from Khar- 
toum. The Rev. Mr. Wallace would 
vanish forever, unless, perhaps, after 
he had established his position as 
Mahdi, and had converted all Egypt, 
he might reveal his true name. Never 
had he felt so exalted in spirit as 
when he looked at himself in the glass 
and said ‘“‘Salaam! Ya Yusuf!” In 
the Arab dress he felt that he was no 
longer an American. He was an 
Arab through and through. , He was 
not merely disguised. His soul had 
taken on the color and texture of an 
Arab soul—so he said to himself. 
He had even thoughts of some day 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Two days later Yusuf Abdallah 
went on board a steamer that was 
bound for Gondokoro. The disap- 
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pearance of the Rev. Mr. Wallace 
from Khartoum excited little interest. 
It was remembered that he was fond 
of collecting butterflies and moths, 
and that he had often been seen on 
the bank of the river, intent upon the 
capture of some bright-winged insect. 
In all probability he had fallen into 
the river, and the swift current had 
carried him away. He had lived 
such a solitary life that there was none 
to mourn him. The Irish chaplain 
took possession of the few articles 
that he had left behind him, and put 
them carefully away to await his 
possible return. In a fortnight the 
Arabs had forgotten that there had 
ever been such a man, and even the 
Chaplain remembered him only when 
he happened to notice a lamp that 
the missionary had left behind him. 
“Poor chap! His light has gone out 
forever”—was the sole tribute of 
remembrance that the Chaplain paid 
to the missing man. 


II 


Yusuf Abdallah found Gondokoro 
delightful after the flat, steaming 
monotony of Khartoum. The grassy 
plateau twenty feet above the river, 
the dense foliage of the forest that 
shut off the settlement from the 
heart of savage Africa, the blue moun- 
tains that seemed to waver mistily 
in the heated air, refreshed the soul 
of the man who had lived so long 
on the muddy, evil-smelling, crowded 
plain of Khartoum. The river, not 
yet contaminated by the swamps of 
the Bahr-el-Gazal region, flowed with 
a clear strong current past the little 
village. The air was hot, but there 
was a certain freshness about it, due 
perhaps to the fact that Gondokoro 
was far above the level of the sea. 
A round-topped mountain, behind 
which the sun rose in the morning, 
resembled closely a mountain at 
which he had looked a thousand 
times from the door of his childhood’s 
home in New England, and he pleased 
himself with the fancy that it was the 
same familiar mountain which, like 
the pillar of cloud, had gone before 
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him to show him the way to Africa, 
and had rested over against Gondo- 
koro as a token that here was the 
place that Providence had prepared 
for him. 

Gondokoro, which in the days of 
the slave traders had been of some 
importance, was now ruinous and 
half deserted. A score of Arabs and a 
like number of negroes, together with 
the inevitable Greek trader, made up 
the entire population of the town. 
Yusuf took possession of a deserted 
house, furnished it with a table, 
two chairs and a native bed bought 
from the Greek, and lost no time in 
boldly proclaiming that he was the 
Mahdi. The Arabs heard him with- 
out surprise. They knew that the 
Mahdi was to come, and that many 
false Mahdis had appeared since the 
death of Mohammed. It was, in 
their opinion, not at all improbable 
that this stranger should be the true 
Mahdi, and they were quite ready 
to listen to him. 

As Yusuf preached to them his 
new revelation they found no diffi- 
culty in accepting it. All the false 
Mahdis had promised war. This one 
alone promised peace. It was to 
have been expected that the preaching 
of the true Mahdi would differ widely 
from that of the false Mahdis. Yusuf 
was evidently a faithful follower of 
Mohammed—a Moslem more devout 
than any of themselves. His teach- 
ings were intelligible and attractive. 
Here at last was the true Mahdi, 
for whom the Mohammedan world 
had so long waited. In a short time 
Yusuf had made converts of nearly 
every Arab and negro in Gondokoro, 
and even the Bari savages who, from 
time to time, wandered into the town, 
listened to him reverently, and a num- 
ber of them became his followers. 

His first assault as Mahdi upon 
Mohammedanism was beyond ques- 
tion a great success. He was corre- 
spondingly encouraged and exalted. 
He had begun his work with a con- 
sciousness that he was not precisely 
what he had represented himself to 
be. Before five months had passed 
he had come thoroughly to believe 


in himself and his prophetic office. 
He was convinced that Mohammed 
had been divinely inspired when he 
foresaw the coming of the Mahdi. He 
Was now certain that he was the in- 
strument of Heaven, forged in the 
fire of failure, till made fit to do the 
work prepared for him. He was 
convinced that in a little while, as 
soon as his faith had grown some- 
what stronger, he would be able to 
work miracles. Already he had twice 
laid his hands on the sick and they 
had recovered. Soon he would try 
some more striking miracle, such, 
perhaps, as causing a palm tree to 
wither at his command. The tree 
would obey him, for was he not 
already filled with the Divine Spirit! 
And when the Mohammedans saw 
that he had the witness of miracles 
they would not hesitate an instant 
in accepting him. 

Having completed the conquest of 
Gondokoro, Yusuf planned to proceed 
to Uganda, where he knew that there 
were many followers of Mohammed 
and not a few Christians. These he 
would add to his fold, for he was 
now convinced that he had a mission 
to Christians as well as to Moham- 
medans. He foresaw that all Uganda, 
with its teeming population, would 
accept him. When this had been 
accomplished he would be ready for 
a triumphant return to Khartoum, 
and the conversion of all Egypt. 
There were, he was forced to admit, 
certain obstacles in the way of this 
projected invasion of Uganda. The 
march thither would be long and 
difficult, and the tribes whom he would 
meet would be hostile. It might 
be well to defer the journey for a time, 
until his miraculous powers should 
be further developed, and he could 
summon angels to his aid, in case of 
danger. 

It was in the month of January 
that Yusuf had left Khartoum. In 
the following October a Government 
steamer was about to leave Khartoum 
for the White Nile. Lieutenant 
Scrope, a young officer of the Royal 
Engineers, was to accompany the 
steamer, in order to ascertain the 
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truth of the report that the sudd was 
again forming in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
region and promised to blockade 
the river. 

“After you get through with that 
business,”’ said Scrope’s commanding 
officer, “‘ you will look in at Gondokoro 
and suppress the new Mahdi. We ’ve 
had trouble enough with the last 
Mahdi, and don’t propose to tolerate 
another. So far as we know, this 
fellow has n’t made any trouble yet, 
but I don’t mean that he shall have 
any further chance to make trouble. 
You ‘Il invite him to come back to 
Khartoum with you, and see that 
he accepts the invitation. Avoid 
making any row if you can help it, 
and I fancy that with a little tact 
you can manage the thing.” 

Lieutenant Scrope reached Gondo- 
koro before Yusuf had decided upon 
the date of his projected departure 
for Uganda. No sooner had the 
steamer been made fast to the bank 
of the river, at a point where a de- 
pression in the bluff made it possible 
for the Maxim gun on the upper deck 
to sweep the town, than Scrope, ac- 
companied by a solitary Soudanese 
soldier, made his way to the house 
of the Mahdi, and, lifting the curtain 
that supplied the place of a door, 
entered, leaving the soldier outside. 

Yusuf was seated reading by the 
table. The lieutenant drew himself 
stifly up and saluted, at the same 
time using the customary salutation 
of a Christian to a Mohammedan. 
Yusuf replied, welcoming his visitor 
and asking him to be seated. 

‘““So thou art the Mahdi,” said the 
Englishman, still speaking in Arabic, 

“Thou hast said,” replied Yusuf. 
And he gazed sternly and steadily 
at Scrope, his piercing, luminous eyes 
challenging contradiction. 

Scrope returned the gaze unflinch- 
ingly, and in so doing it flashed upon 
him that there was something familiar 
in the man’s face. He glanced at the 
book that the Mahdi had been read- 
ing, and saw by the title, as the book 
lay open and face downwards on the 
table, that it was a volume of English 
sermons. Then he noted that, besides 


an insect net, and a bottle evidently 
containing some chemical used in 
preserving insects, there were on the 
table an English Bible and Sale’s 
Koran. Here was an Arab who 
read English and collected butter- 
flies! “‘By Jove!” thought the lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘I wonder if the fellow is 
an English renegade!” 

Scrope looked again intently at the 
Mahdi. “I have it!” he exclaimed 
in English. ‘“‘You’re the American 
missionary that disappeared from 
Khartoum last winter. So you have 
gone fantee and set up as a Mahdi. 
That’s rather a rum start for a mis- 
sionary!”’ 

“What I was is of no import- 
ance,’’ replied Yusuf in English. ‘“‘I 
am now the Mahdi—the prophet 
whom Mohammed foretold was to 
come. I am the messenger of the 
Most High, sent to call these people 
to repentance.” 

“That ’s all very well,” said Scrope, 
“but you see we’ve had a little ex- 
perience with Mahdis and the breed 
isn’t popular with us. I think you 
had better come back to Khartoum 
with me to-morrow. I have orders 
to invite you there.” 

““You mean,” said Yusuf, ‘“‘that 
you intend to arrest me and carry 
me by force to Khartoum.” 

“O! we’ll call it an invitation— 
a pressing invitation, if you like,” 
replied the Englishman. ‘‘ You ’re 
not very safe here. The Bari, you 
know, might attack you any day. 
You ll be quite comfortable on the 
steamer.” 

“You will do a wicked and blas- 
phemous thing if you interfere with 
my work,” cried the Mahdi, rising 
to his feet and facing Scrope with 
an impassioned dignity that the 
lieutenant, in spite of himself, ad- 
mired. “‘Take care what you do. 
In fighting against me you are 
fighting against one sent from on 
high.” 

“Precisely so,’’ said Scrope sooth- 
ingly. “‘Have it your own way. 
Only be ready to start by ten o’clock 
to-morrow. Say what you like to 
your people, but don’t suggest to 
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them that a row would do any good. 
I have plenty of force with me to 


wipe out Gondokoro if it should 
be necessary, which of course it 
won't be, for I can see that you 


will do the sensible thing.” 

Yusuf sank back into his chair and 
covered his face with his hands. 
Scrope saw a tear trickle between 
the clasped fingers. He rose abruptly 
and said: “I must be going now. | 
will call for you to-morrow at nine 
o’clock sharp. You’ll not be put 
to much inconvenience at Khartoum, 
and if you want to return to your 
own country, I’ve no doubt that 
you will be allowed to do so.” 

The Mahdi did not reply, nor lift 
his face from his hands. Scrope 
went out quietly, wondering whether 
Yusuf was an impostor or a mad- 
man, and rather inclined to accept 
the latter as the simplest solution 
of the unprecedented phenomenon of 
an American missionary turned Mo- 
hammedan. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the 
next morning, Lieutenant Scrope, 
with ten Soudanese soldiers and an 
English sergeant, arrived before the 
Mahdi’s house. He found the entire 
population of Gondokoro assembled 
opposite the house, evidently waiting 
for the Mahdi’s appearance. The 
men were obviously unarmed, and 
there were no signs that they con- 
templated violence. It was _ plain 
that the Mahdi had called them 
together, and Scrope assumed that 
it was in order that he might bid 
them a formal farewell. 

Presently the curtain of the Mahdi’s 
house was lifted, and he came forth. 
He walked slowly past the lieutenant, 
without apparently seeing him. His 
head was slightly bowed, and _ his 
eyes fixed on the ground. One 
hand was carried in the bosom of his 
gallabiya, and the other drooped by 
his side. Arrived midway between 
his house and the assembled people 
he stopped and turning to Scrope 
said in English: ‘‘Have I permis- 
sion to say a few words to my 
people?” 

“Certainly,” replied Scrope. ‘‘ Take 


ten minutes if you wish. There is no 
hurry.” 

The Mahdi drew himself up to 
his full height and began to 
speak. 


““My people,”’ he said, ““I am about 
to leave you. I am going on a long 
journey, but I will return. I will 
return in garments shining brighter 
than the sun at mid-day, and with 
me there will be a legion of angels, 
who will testify for me. Keep the 
faith that I have taught you. Live 
in peace with all men, and wait in 
patience for my sure return.” 

He ceased speaking, and the hand 
that was in his bosom was lifted to 
his mouth. 

“Here! None of that!” cried the 
lieutenant, springing forward. 

But he was too late. The Mahdi 
turned and looked at him with eyes 
that seemed exultant—a smile that 
was at once triumphant and scornful. 
Suddenly his features were frightfully 
contorted. He clutched at the neck 
of his gown as if to tear it open. A 
horrible, hoarse, inhuman cry burst 
from his heaving chest, and he fell 
almost at the lieutenant’s feet. 

Scrope kneeled at the side of the 
Mahdi. “Prussic acid!” he muttered 
to himself, as the faint odor came 
to his nostrils. The man was quite 
dead. 

Scrope rose to his feet, and address- 
ing the people who had remained silent 
spectators of the Mahdi’s death said: 
‘““You have heard what your prophet 
has said. Bury him decently; obey 
his commands, and wait for his 
return.” 

As he marched his men back to the 
steamer he heard the wail of the 
women, and quickened the pace, for 
the sound troubled him. 

“T’d give a good deal,” said Scrope 
to the sergeant, as the vessel cast 
off and steamed away for Khartoum, 
‘“*T’d give a good deal to know whether 
that poor beggar was stark mad or 
only an ordinary impostor. At any 
rate, he has saved us a lot of bother, 
and if his people wait quietly till 
he returns we sha’n’t have anything 
to complain of.” 











A FOREIGN TOUR AT HOME 


By HENRY HOLT 


Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, 
in Arizona, is 
probably, of all 


great natural ob- 
jects known to 
men, the one of 





which it is hardest 
to convey an eine idea by either 
words or pigments. Its elements are 
so enormous that no considerable por- 
tion of them can be depicted together 
on any practicable canvas without 
losing the impression of the immensity 
of each. For this there are several 
reasons that do not apply regarding 
other immensities. Ordinary moun- 
tain forms we are used to, and a few 
hints on paper or canvas guide the 
imagination safely; but the forms of 
the canyon are not like anything else 
except some smaller things that have 
been suggested by them, or by certain 
humble prototypes of them. These 
smaller forms are some temples, prin- 
cipally in Mexico and India; and when 
one looks at any picture of the moun- 
tains (I literally mean mountains) in 
the Grand Canyon, he involuntarily 
scales them by the pictures he has 
seen of these temples, and so gets the 
impression of sizes of buildings instead 
of sizes of mountains. This is well indi- 
cated by the fact that one among the 
scores of mountains in the canyon has 
been named the Temple of Shiva, and 
yet it is probably as large as Mount 
Chocorua in New Hampshire, to 
which its lines have some slight 
general resemblance. But then its 
colors! Chocorua has a dull gray 
peak rising out of a green forest; 
the temple has half a dozen stories 
diminishing to a cupola, their respec- 
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tive colors running from bright gray- 
ish buff co a red that glows in the sun 
like rubies; and the roof that slopes 
up from each red story to a gray one 
is generally of mixed gray debris and 
bright green foliage, while the roof 
running from each buff story to the 
red one above, isa mottled red. And 
this glowing structure, remember, is 
as big as Chocorua, and stands out 
alone and distinct. Yet not only is it 
difficult to convey an impression of 
these glowing colors in themselves, 
but the variety of them through the 
whole canyon is so utterly different 
from anything we associate with 
great objects elsewhere, that, when 
represented in pictures, they invari- 
ably bring one’s ideas down to the 
association of jewel-boxes, and put 
all estimate of grand dimensions out 
of mind. 

Now I am not going to essay the 
impossible task of conveying an im- 
pression of the color, light effects, or 
even forms, except as these are 
naturally treated in connection with 
the dimensions. Of these last, as 
figures can help, it may be possible to 
give some notion; and with such a 
notion, the reader may perhaps read 
photographs and colored postcards 
with less inadequate results. 

There are two things to be con- 
sidered—the canyon and its contents. 

For the canyon, imagine the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson to extend on 
both sides of the river from the sea to 
Albany, and a third that distance 
farther; or perhaps it will give a better 
picture to conceive it about as long 
as the whole of Switzerland. Im- 
agine the average height of these 
precipices to be about twelve times 
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that of the Palisades. Let the middle 
third of this colossal chasm run east 
and west, the easterly third north- 
erly and the westerly third southerly. 
The greatest width of the chasm 
is four times that of the Tappan 
Zee, its average width, say three 
times; but its sides are vastly more 
broken than those of the Palisades, 
by side canyons, incurves and pro- 
jections, often of the most abrupt 
and extreme character. And out 
of these projections, the elements 
have carved castles, cathedrals, tem- 
ples and fantasies innumerable. This 
great chasm is a channel, or rather a 
series of channels, narrowing down in 
steps cut by the sea which formerly 
covered the Colorado desert. As 
the sea has gradually found its way 
to the ocean, its channel has nar- 
rowed, stratum by stratum, and 
therefore each one of these steps is 
something like the Palisades, but 
averaging twice as high—a precipice, 
sometimes with debris sloping to the 
top of the precipice next below, some- 
times, in protected spots, rising sheer, 
maybe a thousand feet. These steps 
of strata alternate in color, as in 
the Temple of Shiva. That graceful 
and beautiful object is simply a mass 
upon which the water has worked 
all sides, while the walls of the can- 
von have been carved, where flat, 
upon but one side, though there are 
projections of all sorts which the 
water has not entirely carved away 
from the main wall. One I re- 
member is as if another ‘‘temple” 
stood out from the wall, all but one 
side, which is connected by two or 
three stories, or layers of strata, 
which the water did not cut out. 
The water cut through six strata 
of limestone and sandstone, before 
reaching the fundamental frame of 
the earth. The upper, Major Powell 
(from whom the following details are 
condensed) calls the tower limestone, 
from the carvings it has taken. Its 
depth is about tooo feet—more than 
treble the average height of the 
Palisades. It has varying shades of 
buff. Under this, the narrowing 
flood came to 800 feet of bright 





red sandstone, which stretches like a 
ribbon along the whole landscape. 
Powell calls it the banded sandstone. 
There is, next below, a 1600-foot bed 
of limestone—nearly six times as 
high as the Palisades. This lies 
under seams of iron, which have 
stained it a red almost like our iron- 
stained blood. Under this is a 
stratum less than half its thickness, 
but still twice as high as the Palisades. 
This is also red, but of a much lighter 
and varied shade, and seems to mark 
a time of much disturbance: for 
sandstone and limestone are mixed 
in it in widely varying densities, and 
it is worn into occasional alcoves. 
One of these, below the El Tovar 
Hotel, Jooks, in the clear air, near 
at hand and of a size to shelter a dozen 
people: the arch of the new cathe- 
dral on Morningside Heights, New 
York City, would go into it, and a sim- 
ilar arch on top of that. The fifth 
stratum down is a 5o00-foot bed of 
slightly greenish sandstone, mottled 
with spots of brown and black. Next 
is a motley-colored bed of 800 feet 
of quartzites. And last comes a bed 
of 800 feet of black quartz, slates 
and schist, intershot with granite. 
This bed appears as a broad plateau, 
sometimes miles wide, and covered 
with the intermittent vegetation char- 
acteristic of the great Arizona plain. 
From it rise the heights already 
described, and through it the present 
Colorado River has cut a bed down to 
the elemental granite—a second can- 
yon as it were, with black precipitous 
sides, and four times as deep as the 
gorge at Niagara. The river averages 
about three hundred feet wide, though 
of course varying considerably; and 
yet when viewed from the upper 
edges of the canyon, it is so small 
compared with the things surround- 
ing it, that the eye generally has 
to search it out. But this unnotice- 
able stream is a mighty torrent like 
that which rushes through that same 
Niagara gorge, sometimes forty feet 
higher in the middle than on the 
sides, and has whirled to death many 
of those bold enough to explore it. 
On the plateau’ gashed by the 
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COLORADO RIVER FROM ANGEL PLATEAU 


black gorges of the river and a few 
spring-time tributaries, there is seen 
from the hotel, ‘way down some three 
miles, a broad green ribbon with 
some curves and some brown spots 
at one end. The spots are houses, 
and the ribbon is a grove of deciduous 
trees about an immense spring and 
its rivulet. Two fates are impending 
for this oasis—that part of its water 
shall be pumped up to El Tovar, and 
that, unless it is too hot down there, 
it shall bear a new hotel reached by 
cars and electric lifts and trains, and 
commanding views of the mountains 
in the canyon projected against the 
sky, instead of against the opposite 
wall as now from El Tovar. 

From the plateau awaiting these 
possible experiences, the green and 
gray and red strata rise, usually step 
by step, the debris at the foot of 
each step varied in color by scatter- 
ing evergreens. The whole suggests 
an immense jewel-box; for the mind 
will revert to the belittling compari- 
son. But it is only the memory of the 
thing that keeps forcing that com- 
parison: in presence of the great object 
itself, the mind expands with it. 

Now for the contents. Take the 


chief peaks of the Adirondack range, 
carve some of them into Indian tem- 
ples, and some into the platform, 
pyramidal temples of Mexico; and 
then, through the great chasm, scatter 
them, with enough smaller and vari- 
ant structures to give contrasts and 
emphasis, Over a space only twice wide 
enough to hold the largest, but three 
times as long as the whole Adirondack 
chain. Then, leaving enough of the 
green-gravy carpet and black chasm 
threading it, for emphasis, scatter in 
fantastic small objects and all sorts 
of peninsulas extending from the 
great objects and from the walls— flat, 
peaked, turreted. Next color these 
structures and the walls of the great 
chasm containing them, in horizontal 
lines of red and gray and green and 
buff, so that they will glow like modern 
decorative windows; and then pile on 
more color, color, color, as if the sun 
were setting red and yellow in the 
four quarters of the heavens at once. 

Then, after you have made this ob- 
ject which, up to this point, may to 
some extent be describable: you have 
only got the beginning, and the rest 
is absolutely indescribable, for it is 
the play of light and shadow and 
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mist and storm. Regarding these, 


probably only two things can rea- 
sonably be said: for to attempt 
anything beyond them seems hope- 
less:—opportunity must be waited 
for, and it does not come at clear high 
noon, when shadows are short. The 
stratified, alcoved, water - chiselled 
structures breed shadows as probably 
nothing else in the world does. At 
noon, the immensities are relatively 
flat; they grow in multitude and 
variety with the slant of the sun, and 
to my mind they attain their full 
majesty only when the sun is gone, 
even though the color goes with him: 
for while that is working its dazzling 
witcheries, the soul is not open to the 
greater, though more sombre, spells 
of what I can only again call the 
immensities. 


FROM THE GRAND CANYON TO 
LOS ANGELES 


We had reached the canyon in the 
night. Returning by daylight, we 
found the branch road uninteresting, 


7oO 


save for occasional glimpses of the 
snow-clad San Francisco Mountains, 
near the junction with the main line. 
These, of course, have no geographical 
propinquity to the chief city of Cali- 
fornia, which is some fifteen hundred 
miles away. 

The moisture of the territory north 
of the canyon is said, on account of 
a gentle slope of the land, to be cu- 
mulative toward the canyon, but the 
same slope continues on the southern 
side, which is said to be 1000 feet 
lower than the northern, and carries 
moisture away. Human ingenuity 
has not yet found even water enough 
for the hotel: it is brought eighty 
miles by rail. Consequently, while 
the territory north of the canyon 
abounds in game, that to the south is 
deserted, and its foliage is nearly all 
water-scorning evergreen. Only plants 
thrive there which can throw their 
roots deep down: we had to abandon 
efforts to carry some off, because 
we could not follow their roots far 
enough down among the stones. 

From the junction westward, the 
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scenery is increasingly interesting. 
As we descended, the country grew 
more like the New England hill coun- 
try. And again, my generalization 
in Illinois, Missouri and Kansas— 
that a flat country tends to produce a 
flatwitted people, and that a diversi- 
fied country tends to diversify wit, 
seemed negatived by this day’s ride; 
for the country has great variety of 
surface, and still the few houses are 
poor, and the life must be narrow. 
There is no proof, though, that with 
the time the flat States have had, 
Arizona will not surpass them. 

The Colorado River that one may 
have seen in the morning, threading 
its colossal canyon, reflects the glow of 
evening some hundreds of miles away, 
between low banks, and is wide and 
shallow, showing many flats of sand. 
Shortly after passing over the long 
iron bridge, one looks back on the 
river flowing in front of some beauti- 
ful Gothic hills rather strenuously 
named The Needles. 

After the crossing, the countryis not 


unlike Vermont and New Hampshire, 
but more arid, with fewer deciduous 
trees, and on a larger scale—the moun- 
tains of New England, with an occa- 
sional larger, very sharp, or very 
jagged intruder. 

From living at a height of five or 
six thousand feet, we were again down 
to a region of atmosphere, and it was 
beautifully shaded around these hills 
opposite the declining sun. This view 
back into Colorado was our first ex- 
perience of California. 

Things seemed more like those at 
home than they had since we started. 
But the smaller vegetation rapidly 
grew very strange-—great cactuses, 
some with paddle leaves growing out 
of each other in the craziest way, 
and with blossoms on their edges; 
some with round branches as thick at 
the ends as at the ground, growing 
every which way like giant bacteria; 
but some in groups of a dozen or more 
slender green stems springing up 
from six to ten feet outward from a 
common centre, like fountain jets, 
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with gorgeous red flowers at their 
ends. 

The next morning having passed 
the desert, we awoke in the flowering 
tropics. Near San Bernardino, | first 
saw the eucalyptus, at least in its 
matured state. I had seen it before 
in what my limited knowledge can 
give no better name than its formative 
state, and this under circumstances 
worth telling. In the seventies, it 
was much mooted whether a growth 
of eucalyptus would rid a region of 
malaria, and in consequence, in some 
regions where the tree was not well 
known, there was much curiosity 
about it. In June ’79, Herbert Spen- 
cer, John Fiske and I were having a 
day’s ramble about Richmond Hill, 
when Spencer, whose eye nothing 
seemed to escape, although he was 
constantly telling us interesting things 
about the natural objects around us 
(seldom about the artificial struc- 
tures), stopped suddenly, exclaiming: 
“Ah! Here’s the eucalyptus!” It 
was a thin green shoot six or eight 
feet high, without a sign of woody 
bark, and, I think, octagonal in sec- 
tion. Its new shoots from mature 
trees, as I have lately often observed 
in California, are of the same charac- 
ter, only round. Spencer explained 
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to us that as it matures, it becomes 
more woody, and throws out bark. 
Well, here it was, at San Bernardino, 
running to sixty feet high or more, 
with a smooth bark, brown, often 
hanging in strips showing a greener 
bark urderneath. Sometimes the tree 
spindles almost like a Lombardy pop- 
lar, and sometimes it is as round and 
full as a maple or a chestnut. I like 
it best when it is very tall and not 
very broad, and a little ragged, with 
its foliage in bunches. Altera, who 
is artistic enough to hate almost 
everything, and (to be safe) always 
begins by hating things, began thus, 
of course, with the eucalyptus; but, 
as she often does, she soon began to 
weaken, and when, at del Monte, she 
saw a very good picture of some 
immense narrow ones bordering an 
avenue, like apotheosized poplars (we 
have a mere poplar avenue at home), 
she gave in, and now cannot say 
too much for the eucalyptus. Nor 
can I—if its lover can only manage 
to live where it will grow: it is such 
a willing, handy tree, of such quick 
response; it will do for a landscape 
anything that can be done by any 
one of a dozen other trees, from a 
juniper to an oak—and ‘‘do it while 
you wait.” 
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OSTRICH FARMING IS CARRIED ON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


At Pasadena there is a flock numbering 300 birds 
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We first learned the pepper tree 
about Albuquerque, I believe; and 
near San Bernardino I saw, for the 
first time, orange trees sweeping the 
ground (one can walk under them in 
Florida), and grape vines apparently 
standing on their 


even ‘‘ pleasure” (whatever that may 
mean), the California farmer has to 
work but half or two-thirds of the 
vear, and gets a long vacation with 
his wife and children, by his beau- 
tiful coast, or wherever else it may 

please him; and 





own bottoms,much 
like tomato vines. 
There were also 
trees of lemons, 
apricots and I 
know not what 
else. 

This is one of 
the garden spots 
of the State, where 
a full share of its 
wealth from fruit 
is produced; and 
vet I saw little 
sign about the 
farmer’s home, of 
his life being any- 
thing but a bald 
one, and I don’t 
know where my 
theories have to go 
by this time: for 








his wife is not, like 
her Eastern sister, 
in the habit of 
going crazy. 

I learned later 
that another rea- 
son why the houses 
are small, is the 
same as with the 
Denver and Kan- 
sas City flats—the 
scarcity of “‘help,”’ 
and the all-doing 
Chinaman. 

It may be hardlv 
worth while to set 
down such gener- 
ally known facts 
as that the home 
lots everywhere 
were full of flowers, 
often hedged with 








though the country 
is flat there are 
plenty of moun- 
tains in sight to lift 


a man’s soul. But a few days later, 
when we met our good friend the 
Professor, he told us things that 


make these men appear among the 
wisest and happiest of the world’s 
rank and file. California’s wealth of 
fruit, it appears, is not raised on 
large places by ambitious men, but 
on small farms by men content with 
modest plenty and abundant leisure. 
Where the Kansas man works every 
waking hour of every day of every 
year, having no time for thought 
or knowledge or accomplishment or 


GIANT CACTUSES GROW IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


them, especially 
with geraniums; 
and generally con- 


tained two or 
three thick-trunked low palms. The 
sidewalks of the towns were often 


bordered with palms, and often, in- 


stead of being turfed outside the 
flags, as in the East, had _ borders 
of low-growing flowers. The little 
houses, too, were covered with 
flowering vines, that we knew at 
home only as carefully  trellised 
creepers, or did not know at all. 


The hedges, when not of flowering 
plants, were generally of rich smooth 
cypress— which is denied to our 
Northern climate. 


( To be continued ) 
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SEAMAN’S KNELL 


WHERE the Atlantic runneth free, 
Where the Sea hath sovereignty, 
Where the Sun’s unsheathéd glaive 
Hath answer from the flashing wave, 
There thou sinkest,— 
There thou drinkest 
Of the draught from which thou shrinkest,— 
There thou sinkest, 
And the deeps go over thee. 


Thing, where sea-things feed and die, 
Canst thou turn thy sightless eye 
Upward? through the cold, cold sea, 
Know what deeps go over thee? 
Thou art older, 
Thou art colder, 
Than the wave that weights thy shoulder; 
Naught can moulder 
In the grave where thou dost lie! 
SAMUEL McCoy 
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‘*IT IS THE NIGHTMARE OF MY EXISTENCE” 


“AMONG THOSE PRESENT” 
By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Illustrations by ArTHUR G. Dove 


a WISH people would 
be more consider- 
ate; I wish they 
could be made to 
understand how 
very trying it is 
to be always one 
of the stars at 
neni functions; I wish they would 
let me sit back in irresponsible free- 
dom and enjoy the proceedings just 
once. A seat on the platform or at 
the speakers’ table used to flatter 
me, I suppose, but that is so far in 
the past that I have forgotten the 
sensation. 

I tried to make Dummer under- 
stand this to-day, but he is very 
obtuse. 

‘*T thought you liked it,’’ he said. 

‘* Like it!” I expostulated dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘It is the nightmare of 
my existence!” 

Dummer had just asked me to re- 





spond to a toast at a banquet to be 
given for Lord Doodles and a party 
of English investors in American se- 
curities. He seemed much surprised. 

‘Then why do you do it?” he 
asked. 

‘It’s my infernal good nature, 
coupled with a sense of duty,’’ I told 
him frankly. ‘“‘I feel that I owe 
something to the city in which I have 
achieved success, and I find it diffi- 
cult to refuse when I am appealed to 
in its name. Then, too, you people 
who get up the banquets and public 
meetings rely on my friendship, and 
I dislike to disappoint you; but it 
is really an imposition. I am essen- 
tially a modest man, and it is most 
annoying to be persistently forced to 
the front.” 

Dummer intimated, erroneously 
and ungratefully, that I had been 
decidedly active in these matters 
myself in earlier days, and that my 
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efforts to secure a place at the speak- 
ers’ table or on the platform had 
created much amusement on some 
occasions. Dummer is a tactless and 
stupid fellow. I explained to him 
that, urged by others, I doubtless had 
given my assistance in organizing 
these affairs, but that 
self-exploitation was 
foreign to my nature. 

“Anyhow,” I added, 
‘“‘T have served my term 
as a prominent citizen, 
and I have a right to 
retirement now.” 

‘*Oh, very well,” said 
Dummer; ‘we won't put 
you on the list of speak- 
ers, but we can count 
on your being present, 
of course,”’ 

‘“My dear sir,” I re- 
plied, ‘“‘you might as 
well put me on the list 
at once. A man of my 
prominence in all mat- 
ters affecting the wel- 
fare of the city cannot 
escape notice in such 
an assemblage, and the 
chairman would cer- 
tainly have me on my 
feet at some stage of 
the proceedings.”’ 

“That's: all’ tight,” 
returned Dummer. ** I'll 
tell the chairman to let you alone.” 
[t occurred to me that Dummer was 
not particularly interested in the 
success of the banquet. 

‘“Even then,” I argued, ‘‘some 
other speaker would surely address 
remarks to me that would compel a 
reply. I have been in the vanguard 
of the city’s commercial interests so 
long that I cannot hope to escape 
attention. There are so few men 
who can speak entertainingly on such 
an occasion that there would be sure 
to be accall forme. No; if you insist 
upon my presence, I must be prepared 
to make a few remarks; it is the 
penalty of the prominence that has 
been thrust upon me.” 

“Well,” said Dummer, “if you 
feel that way about it, we’ll let you 





*“ THIS TROUBLED ME A 
LITTLE”’ 
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off. Ill tell the committee you can’t 
be present. We certainly don’t want 
to impose on any one.”’ They must 
have been crazy to put Dummer on 
the committee; a man with so little 
persistence cannot be expected to 
make a success of anything. 

‘“T don’t want to be 
disobliging,’’ I explain- 
ed. 

“Perhaps you’re 
right,”’ he said; ‘‘ you ’ve 
done your share.”’ 


“Rather than have 
the affair a failure,”’ 
told miom,. “EH 


put aside my personal 
inclinations.” 

““Oh, it won’t be a 
failure,’ he insisted. 
‘““T guess we can pull 
through without you 
thistime.’’ Dummerhas 
a most unpleasant way 
of putting things, but I 
could not see that that 
relieved me of responsi- 
bility; I should not like 
to feel that I had sac- 
rificed any business in- 
terests to my personal 
convenience and pleas- 
ure. 

‘Of course,” I said, 
“af the committee deems 
it necessary, I shall 
place myself inthe vanguard again.”’ 

‘‘No need of it,” said Dummer. 

‘*T don’t wish to appear selfish,” I 
persisted, determined that he should 
understand me, ‘‘and, while I think 
I am entitled to a respite in these 
matters, I shall forego the rest and 
modest retirement that is so grateful 
to me, if——’”’ 

‘*Say no more about it,’”’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘‘I understand the situa- 
tion, and I'll make it right with the 
committee.” 

Dummer annoys me exceedingly 
sometimes; he seems to lack stead- 
fastness of purpose and perseverance. 

I thought it all over after he had 
left, and I was much relieved to find 
that I had really succeeded in evading 
one of these unwarranted demands 
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upon my time. Every man owes 
something to his city or town, and, if 
his natural ability has forced him to 
the front, he must expect to make 
many sacrifices for the common good; 
but he is entitled to consult his own 
inclinations occasionally. I had done 
no more than that, and surely I was 
justified in asking the favor of with- 
drawing into the background. At 
the same time, I could not help feeling 
sorry for the committee in charge of 
the arrangements. Of course they 
deserved disappointment for intrust- 
ing an important mission to such an 
ass as Dummer, but some of them are 
my friends, and one owes something to 
friendship. Anything short of com- 
plete success would be a most un- 
fortunate thing for the city too. 

Perhaps, I reflected, I ought to 
sacrifice myself for the general welfare 
again. I recalled some of my previous 
successes, when I had lifted the gloom 
at a critical moment by my masterly 
presentation of some phase of our 
material prosperity, and it seemed to 
me that I really ought to be among the 
reserves, ready to come to the relief 
of those on the firing-line in case of 
necessity. Possibly | would not be 
called upon; possibly I should have 
the long-sought pleasure of being 
merely ‘‘among those present.”’ This 
was unlikely—I founded no serious 
hope on it—but it was a possibility. 
I would not deceive myself by ex- 
pecting to be thus ignored, but there 
was a chance, and I decided that I 
ought to take the risk. 

So, regretfully but dutifully, I sent 
the chairman of the committee my 
check for two seats, and prepared a 
little impromptu speech, that I might 
not be caught unprepared. 


The banquet for Lord Doodles and 
the visiting Englishmen was the most 
dismal affair I ever attended; I felt it 
my duty to apologize to Mr. Towne 
for inflicting it upon him. 

Mr. Towne happened to be in the 
city that day, and I offered him my 
extra seat. He is looking over the 
ground here, with a view to taking 
over a street railway franchise, and he 





naturally thought my influence would 
be of value to him. His purpose as 
the representative of a big syndicate 
is not suspected as yet, so he was 
anxious to keep in the background. 

‘In that case,’”’ I suggested, ‘‘ you 
will not care to sit at the speakers’ 
table.” 

‘““ No, indeed,” he replied. ‘‘I shall 
be glad to meet some of your leading 
men, but I wish to keep out of the 
limelight just now.”’ 

This troubled me a little. If he 
really wished to be inconspicuous, it 
was unfortunate that he should be 
my guest. 

‘“‘T shall try to remain with you,’ 
I said, ‘‘ but if they insist upon having 
me at the head table, you will pardon 
my desertion.” 

‘“‘Oh, certainly,”’ he answered. ‘I 
shall be more than satisfied to have 
an obscure place where I can see and 
hear. As a study of the relative im- 
portance of men, there is nothing like 
an affair of this kind.”’ 


, 


I HASTILY WENT OVER MY NOTES” 


““T have tried to beg off,” I ex- 
plained; ‘‘the notoriety of leadership 
is most distasteful to me; but a leading 
citizen is not always permitted to con- 
sult his own wishes.”’ 


























‘* TOWNE TOOK THE LIBERTY 


Mr. Towne was very nice about it, 
but there was no occasion to desert 
him. I thought it probable that the 
committee saw that I had a guest and 
hesitated to separate us. At any 
rate, nothing was said about trans- 
ferring me to the head table. This 
was a great relief to me, but I could 
not help thinking that, for the success 
of the affair, it was most miserably 
managed. 

‘“They have more consideration 
than I expected,” I told Mr. Towne; 
‘“‘T hardly dared hope that they would 
permit me this desired seclusion. I 
shall not mind saying a few words 
from our table.”’ 

‘“Perhaps they won’t need you,”’ 
he suggested. 

“IT hope they won't,” I returned 
fervently. 

Nevertheless, I deemed it my duty 
to whisper to the chairman that he 
could rely upon me if he struck a 
snag. He thanked me, but said he 
thought it would be unnecessary. I 
am beginning to think the chairman is 
almost as big an ass as Dummer. 
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OF PULLING MY COAT-TAILS”’ 


I was surprised to find that we 
were assigned to seats in a really ob- 
scure corner of the room, where few 
except those in our immediate vicinity 
would know of our existence. This 
was personally gratifying, but I must 
confess that I was rather shocked by 
such a display of short-sightedness on 
the part of the committee; it would 
have been so much wiser to keep in 
touch with me. However, they knew 
that I was ready to step into the 
breach. 

The speaking was dismally poor— 
flippant and lacking in the serious 
purpose for which my remarks are 
noted. [soon saw that the chairman, 
unless extraordinarily obtuse, would 
see the necessity of calling upon me to 
save the day, and I hastily went over 
my notes. I was the more ready to 
respond because I wished to make a 
good impression upon Towne. He 
was the embodiment of courtesy, 
laughing heartily at the silly jokes 
and sallies, but I knew it must be a 
great strain upon him thus to keep 
up appearances. 


aS. 
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‘*Please don’t judge us by these 
ridiculous efforts,” I whispered to him. 
‘‘We are capable of better things.” 

He pretended to think that the 
speeches were really clever. ‘‘I guess 
they won't get to you,” he remarked; 
‘*the men on the programme are hold- 
ing the crowd all right.’ I don’t 
know that I think so very much of 
Towne. A man of better judgment 
should be chosen to represent great 
nnancial interests. 

I caught the chairman’s eye finally 
and nodded to him, to indicate that 
I was ready to take up the burden. 
He smiled, but he evidently lacked 
the courage to interrupt the regular 
order. Some men never rise to emer- 
gencies. Even at the conclusion of 
the set programme he overlooked me 
when I half rose as a sign that I was 
prepared to sacrifice my natural in- 
clinations on the altar of duty. A 





few misguided men called to 
to sit down, and Towne took 
extraordinary liberty of pulling 
coat-tails. 

It was a most disappointing affair. 
I thought Towne treated me rather 
slightingly toward the last, but I 
could not very well explain that my 
apparent unimportance was due to 
that erratic fool Dummer. Towne 
is certainly not a man of much 
intelligence. 

I got all the morning papers, to see 
whether any of them made editorial 
reference to the blunders of manage- 
ment in connection with me, but I 
found that I was merely ‘‘among those 
present.” This is personally grati- 
fying, but—well, they need never 
send Dummer to me again. It makes 
me impatient to think of such an 
unprogressive fool being on an im- 
portant committee. 


me 
the 
my 


‘“*T GOT ALL THE MORNING PAPERS” 
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LEFT ALONE, FLORA GLANCED RAPIDLY AROUND HER 











THE COAST OF CHANCE 
By ESTHER ann LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


XIV 


m@\IN the third day she 
opened her eyes 
to the sun with the 
thought — Where 
is he? From the 
windows of her 
room she could see 
" the two pale points 
and the narrow way of water that 
led into the western ocean. Had he 
sailed out yonder west into the East, 
into that oblivion which was his only 
safety, forever out of her sight? Or 
was he still at hand, ignoring warning, 
defying fate? ‘‘What difference can 
that make to me now?” she thought, 
“‘since whether he is here or yonder 
I’ve come to the end.”” She drew out 
the sapphire and held it in her. hand. 
The cloud of events had cast no film 
over its lustre, but she looked at it 
now without pleasure. For all its 
beauty it wasn’t worth what they 
were doing for it. Well, to-day they 
were both of them to see the last of 
it. To-day she was going to take it 
to Mr. Purdie, to deliver it into his 
hands, to tell him how it had fallen 
into hers in the goldsmith’s shop— 
all of the story that was possible for 
her to tell. For the rest, how she 
came to fix suspicion on the jewel, 
he might think her fanciful or mor- 
bid. It did n’t matter as long as the 
weary thing was out of her hands. It 
could n’t matter! She had made it 
out all clear in her mind that this 
was the right thing to do. 

She leaned and looked through the 
thin veil of her curtains at the splen- 
did day. It was one of February’s 
freaks. It washot. The white ghost 
of noon lay over shore and sea. Be- 
neath her the city seemed to sleep 








gray and glistening. The tops of 
hills that rose above the upcreeping 
houses were misted green. Across 
the bay, along the northern shore 
there was a pale green coast of hills 
dividing blue and blue. She parted 
the curtains and, leaning out, looked 
westward at the white sea gate. 

A whistle, as of some child call- 
ing his mate, came to her sweetly 
through the silence. It was near, 
and the questing, expectant note 
caught her ear. Again it came, 
sharper, more imperative, directly be- 
neath her. She looked down; she was 
speechless. There was a sudden wild 
current of blood in her veins. There 
he stood, the whistler, neither child 
nor bird, but the man himself—Kerr, 
looking up at her from the gay oval 
of her garden. She recognized his 
aspect, his gayest, of diabolic glee. 
There lurked about him the impish 
quality of the whistle that had sum- 
moned her. 

‘‘Come down,” he called. 

All sorts of wonders and terrors 
were beating around her. He had 
transcended her wildest wish; he had 
come to her more openly, more dar- 
ingly, more romantically than she 
could have dreamed. 

““Come down,” he called again, and 
waved at her with his slim, glittering 
stick. How far he had come since 
their last encounter, to wave at and 
command her, as if she were verily his 
own! She left the window, left the 
room, ran down the stair. 

She came out into the sun, into the 
garden with its blaze of wintry sum- 
mer, its whispering life and the free 
air over it. The man standing in the 
middle of it, for all his top hat and 
Gothic stick, was none the less its 
demigod waiting for her, laughing. 
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But the high tide of his spirits was only 
the sparkle of his excitement. He 
was there with something of mighty 
importance to say. But though she 
was beseeching him with all her silent 
attitude to tell her instantly what the 
great thing was, he kept it back a mo- 
ment, looking at her whimsically, 
indulgently, even tenderly. 

‘“‘T have come for you,” he said. 

“Oh, for me!” she murmured. 
Surely he could n’t mean that! He 
was simply putting her off with that. 

‘“‘T mean it, I mean it,’”’ he assured 
her. ‘‘This does n’t make it any less 
real, my getting at you through a 
garden. Better,” he added, “and 
sweeter of you to make the duller 
way impossible.” 

She took a step back. It had not 
been play to her; but he would have 
it nothing else. He, too, stepped 
back and away from her. 

“‘Come,” he said, and behind him 
she saw the lower garden gate, that 
opened on the grassy pitch of the hill, 
swinging idle and open. The sight 
of him about to vanish lured her on, 
and as he continued to walk backward 
she advanced, following. 

‘“‘Oh, where?” she pleaded. 

“With me!” Such a guaranty of 
good faith he made it! 

She tried to summon her reluctance. 

“But why?” 

“We'll talk about it as we go 
along.” His hand was on the gate. 
‘““We can’t stop here, you know. 
She’ll be watching us from the 
window.” 

Flora glanced behind her. The 
windows were all discreetly draped— 
most likely ambush,—but that he 
should apprehend Clara’s eyes be- 


hind them! Ah, then, he did know 
what he was about! He saw Clara 
as she did. She would have been 


ready to trust him only on the 
strength of that. Still she hung 
back. 

“But my things!” she protested. 
She held up her garden hat. ‘‘And 
my gown!” She looked down at her 
frail silk flounces. Was there ever 
any woman seen on the street like 
this? 


“*Oh, la, la, la,’? he cut her short. 
“We can’t stop to dress the part. 
You ’Il forget ’em.”’ 

She smiled at him suddenly, looked 
back at the house, put on her hat—the 
garden hat. The moment she had 
dreaded was upon her. In spite of 
her warning reason, in spite of every- 
thing, she was going with him. 

Beyond the looming roofs, as they 
descended the hill, side by side, 
she saw white sails sinking out of 
sight. All the little panorama upon 
which she had looked down sprang 
up around her, large and living. He 
whistled to the car as he helped her 
down the last steep pitch, whistled 
and waved, and they ran for it. No 
time for back-looking, no time now 
for a faint heart. Before she knew, 
they were fairly crowded into the 
narrow front seat, and the long street 
was running up to them and streaming 
by. 
Then suddenly for them the slid- 
ing panorama ceased. The car had 
stopped and they had left it, and 
were standing upon the corner of a 
still street that came down from the 
high hills behind them and crossed 
the car track and climbed again a 
little way to curve over into the sky. 
Dingy houses two blocks above them 
stood silhouetted against the blue. 
They were walking upward toward 
this horizon, leaving color and motion 
behind them. Since they had left 
the garden gate, though they had 
looked together at the light and color 
of the pictures moving past their eyes, 
they had not exchanged a word. 

But all at once he stopped at the 
intersection of two dusty streets, and 
his eyes peered down the four per- 
spectives like a voyageur taking his 
soundings. 

‘Here we are,” he said, and indi- 
cated with his glittering stick straight 
before them a little house. She 
wavered. She wasn’t afraid of her- 
self out here, out-of-doors under the 
sky, but she was afraid that those 
four walls might shut out her new un- 
reasoning joy, might steal away his 
new tenderness, and bring her back 
face to face with the same ugly fact 
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had confronted her .in her 


that 
drawing-room. 

“Oh, no,’”’ she said, and put her 
hands behind her with a determina- 
tion that she was n’t going to move. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, but he did n’t 


smile. He looked at her quite grave- 
ly, reproachfully, and the touch of 
his fingers on her arm was fine, was 
delicate, as if to say, “I would n’t 
harm you for the world.’ 

She blushed a slow, painful crimson. 
She had n’t meant that. She had n’t 
even thought of it; but since he had 
there was nothing for it but to go in. 
The door shut behind her sharply, 
with a click like a little trap. The 
little restaurant seemed left behind 
in the onward march of the city; and 
its faded, kindly face was but a 
shadow of what had been the vigor 
and flourish of bourgeois Spain thirty 
years before. There was no one 
eating at the little tables, no one sit- 
ting behind the high cash desk in the 


anteroom. Not a stir of human life 
in all the place. 
“Hello,” said Kerr among the 


tables, looking around him, ‘‘we’ve 
caught them asleep.” He rapped on 
the wall with his cane. Flora peered 
at him between the curtains, all her 
fascinated apprehension of what was 
to follow plain upon her face. ‘‘Shall 
it be a giant or dwarf?” he asked her. 
“There ’s nothing I won’t do for you, 
you know.” 

The door opened and a little girl 
with a long black braid and purple 
apron came in. 

‘“‘A dwarf!’ cried Flora. She 
laughed with a quick relaxing of her 
strained nerves. It might almost 
have been the truth from that old 
little swarthy face and sedate de- 
meanor that hardly noticed, them. 
The child walked gravely up to the 
desk, and mounting to the high stool 
struck a faint-voiced bell. 

“There,” said Kerr, ‘‘ends for- 
mality. Now let the real magic 
begin!” 

“Not black magic,”’ Flora took up 
his fancy. 

He had drawn out a chair for 
her. ‘‘That depends on you. I ’m 


not the magic-maker. I have no 
talisman.” 

She felt the conscious jewel burn in 
her possession. She looked up be- 
seechingly at him, but he only laughed 
and with a swing lifted the chair a 
little off the ground as he set her up 
to the table, as if to show how easily 
he could put forth strength. 

She burst out. ‘“‘Oh, can’t you see 
the danger?” 

He met it quietly. 

“Certainly. I have been seeing 
nothing else but the danger—to you. 
Do you think I’ve been idle all these 
days? Every line I have followed 
has ended in that. It’s brought me 
finally to this.’”’ The gesture of his 
hand included their predicament and 
the dingy little room. ‘You ’ll really 
have to help me after all.” . 

“Oh, have n’t I tried to? Don’t 
you see your own danger at all?” 

‘““No, but I’d like to.” He leaned 
toward her, brows lifted to a quizzical 
peak. 

“Oh, I can’t tell you,” she de- 


spaired. ‘‘ But somehow I shall have 
to make you go.” 
“That will be easy,” he said. 


Leaning back, nursing his chin in his 
hand, he watched her with a gloomy 
sort of brooding. ‘‘ You know what it 
is 1’m waiting for. You know I won’t 
go without it.” His words came 
sadly, but doggedly, with a grim 
finality, as if he gave himself up to 
the course he was following as some- 
thing he knew was inevitable. The 
faintness of despair came over her. 

““Do you care for it so very much?” 
she asked him, trembling but valiant. 

“‘I care so very much,”’ he repeated 
slowly, and after a moment of wonder: 
“Why, don’t you?” 

“Oh, not for that,” she cried 
sharply. ‘‘Not for the sapphire.’’ 

He stared. She had startled him 
clean out of his brooding. ‘In 
heaven’s name, for what, then?” 

Oh, she could never tell him it was 
for him! In her distress and embar- 
rassment she looked all ways. 

His quick white finger touched her 
on the wrist. ‘‘For Cressy?” 

The abrupt stern note of his ques- 
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tion startled her, She held herself stiff 
and still for a moment, then: ‘‘ For 
every one in this wretched business. 
I have to.” 

‘* Ah,”’ he sighed out the satisfaction 
of his long uncertainty, “‘then Cressy 
1s in it.” 

“No, I didn’t mean that—you 
must n’t think it—I can’t discuss him 
with you!”” She was hot to recapture 
her fugitive admission. 

“Don’t let that disturb you. You 
have n’t given him away to me. I 
had all I’m likely to get from the man 
himself.”’ 

“He 








he told you?” she faltered. 
“He told me nothing. Don’t you 
know that he misdoubts me? I got 
it out of him, by sleight of hand— 
where we had met before.” He 
leaned forward sharply across the 
table. ‘‘What is this man to you?” 
He was going too far. He had no 
right to that question. ‘“‘The man I 
promised to marry.” Her hot look, 
her cold manner defied him to com- 
mand her here. Yet for a moment, 
leaning forward with his clenched 
hands on the table, he looked ready to 
spring up and force her words back 
on her. The next he lec it go and 
dropped back in his chair again. 
“Quite so,” he said. “But I 
did n’t believe it.’””’ He stared at her 
with a dull, profound resentment. 
‘Yet it’s most possible; since it is n’t 


ce 


the sapphire, it would be that.” He 
mused. ‘But, you extraordinary 
woman, why in God’s earth—’ he 


broke off, still looking at her, looking 
with a persistent, sharp, studying eye, 
as if she were the most puzzling and, 
it came to her gradually, the most 
dubious thing on earth. 

“Then what are you doing here 
with the ring on you?” he demanded 
solemnly. ‘‘Why are you dealing 
with me? What do you think you’ll 
get out of it? Good God! women are 
hideous! How can you betray the 
man you love?” 

“Oh,” she cried, with a wail of hor- 
ror. She stood up trembling and 
pale. ‘“‘I don’t—I don’t—I don’t! 
I’ve kept it from them. I’m standing 
against them all. I shall never give 


it to them. When have I ever be- 
trayed you?” 

He drew back, away from her, as 
if to ward off her meaning, but she 
leaned toward him, her hands flung 
out, holding herself up to him for all 
she meant. He got up slowly and the 
creeping tide of red, dusky and vio- 
lent, rising over his face, swelling his 
features, darkening his eyes, hung 
before her like a banner of shame. 

“T did n’t know, I did n’t know,” 
he repeated in a low voice. His eyes 
were on the ground. Then, with a 
sharp motion, as if merely standing in 
front of her was unendurable, ‘‘Oh, 
Lord,’’ he said, and, turning, walked 
from her toward the window. 

The knowledge of how far she had 
gone, of how much she had betrayed 
herself, swelled and swelled before 
her mind until it seemed to fill her 
life, but she looked at it hardily and 
unabashed. All the decencies in the 
world should sink before he thought 
her a traitor. She came softly up 
beside him. 

“Don’t be sorry for what I told 
you.” 

“T’m not,” he said. His voice 
sounded muffled. He did not look at 
her, only held out his arm in a mute 
sign to her to come. She felt it 
around her, but it was a mere symbol 
of protection. It lay limp on her 
shoulder, and he continued to stare 
through the window at the street. 
‘“‘T’m not sorry for what you said,” he 
repeated slowly. “I’m glad; but, 
child, I wish it wasn’t true.” 

‘Don’t, don’t!” she besought him, 
“for I don’t.” 

He gave her a look. ‘‘That’s beau- 
tiful of you, but”’—and he turned to 
the window again and spoke to him- 
self—‘‘it puts an awful face on my 
business. All along you’ve made me 
think for you, and of you, more than 
you deserve, more than I can afford.” 
The stare she gave this forced out 
of him a reluctant smile. ‘‘ Why, 
did n’t you know it? Do you think I 
could n’t have had the sapphire that 
first night I saw it on your hand, if it 
had n’t been—well, for the way I 
thought of you? I fancied you knew 
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He made a restless 
movement. His arm fell from her 
shoulder. ‘‘There’s been only one 
thing to do from the first,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I don’t see my way to it.” 

“*Oh, don’t take it! Leave it!” she 
pleaded. ‘‘Leave it to me! What 
does it mattersomuch? A jewel! If 
only you would leave it and go away 
from me!” 

He whirled on her. ‘In heaven’s 
name, a fine piece of logic! Leave 
the sapphire to people who can make 
no better use of it than I? Leave 
you to go gn with this business and 
marry this Cressy? Even suppose 
you gave me the sapphire, I could n't 
leave you to that!” 

“‘If I gave you the sapphire,’ Flora 
said, ‘“‘oh, he would n’t marry me 
then!” She could n’t tell how this 
had come to her, but all at once it was 
clear like a sign of her complete 
failure: but Kerr only wondered at 
her distress. 

“Well, if you don’t want to marry 
him, what do you care?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t, I don’t care for that.”’ 
She sank back listlessly in her chair 
again. She could n’t explain, but in 
her own mind she knew that if she 
lost the sapphire she would so lose in 
her own esteem, so fail at every point 
that counted, that she would never be 
able to see or be seen in the world 
again as the same creature. Even to 
Kerr—even to him to whom she would 
have yielded—she would have become 
a different thing. For long moments 
he stood looking blankly, steadily out 
of the window. He did not approach 
her. He seemed to avoid her, until, 
as though he had come at last to his 
decision, he walked straight up to her 
and stood above her. She rose to 
meet him. He was smiling. 

“Don’t you know that you could 
easily get rid of me?” he demanded. 
‘“‘Cressy would be too glad to do it 
for you; and there are more ways 
than one that I could get the sapphire 
from you, if I could face the idea of 
it—but really, really we care too much 
for each other. There’s only one way 
out for you and me and the sapphire. 
I’ll take you both.” 


that then.” 
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Her clenched hands opened and 
fell at her sides. A great wave of 
helplessness flowed over her. Her 
eyes, her throat filled up with a rush 
of blinding tears. She put out her 
hands trying to thrust him off, -but 
he took the wrists and held them 
apart, and held her a moment helpless 
before him. 

“Oh, no,”’ she whispered. 

“But I love you.” 

Her head fell back. She looked at 
him as if he had spoken the incredible. 

‘“‘T love you,” he repeated, “‘though 
God knows how it has happened!” 

The blood rushed to her heart. 

He was drawing her nearer. 

She felt his breath upon her face; 
she saw the image of herself in his 
eyes. She started to herself on the 
edge of danger, and made a struggle 
to release her wrists. He let them 
go. She sank down into her chair. 

‘““Why not? Why won’t you go 
with me?” she heard him say again, 
still close behind her. 

“T can’t, I can’t!” She clung to 
the words, but for the moment she 
had forgotten her reasons. She had 
forgotten everything but the wonder- 
ful fact that he loved her. He was 
there within reach, and she had only 
to stretch out her hand, only to say 
one word, and he would cut through 
the ranks of her perplexities and ter- 
rors and carry her away. 

‘““Why not, if you love me?” he 
insisted. ‘‘Are you afraid of those 
people? Are you afraid of Cressy? 
He shall never come near you.” 

She shook her head. ‘No, it isn’t 
that.” 

He stooped and looked into her 
face. ‘‘Then what keeps you?” 

She looked up slowly. 

““My honor.” 

“Your honor!” For a moment 
her answer seemed to take him by 
surprise. He mused, and again it 
came drearily back to her that he 
was looking at her across a vast differ- 
ence no will of hers could ever bridge. 

“Don’t you see what I am?” she 
murmured. ‘“Can’t you imagine 
where I stand in this hideous busi- 
ness? It’s my trust. I’m on their 
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side; and, oh, in spite of everything, I 
can’t make myself believe in giving 
it to you!” 

He pondered this very gravely. 

‘Yes, I can see how you might feel 
that way. But is the feeling really 
yours? Are you sure they have n't 
put it on you? Might not my honor 
do as well for you, if you were mine?” 
It struck her she had never connected 
him with honor, and he read her 
thought with a flash of humor. 
‘‘Evidently it has n’t occurred to you 
that I have an honor. It’s true it 
is against you now, but if you will 
only come over on to my side it will 
never fail you.”’ 

She looked at him sadly. ‘‘In spite 
of everything I’m on the other side. 
I belong to them.” 

‘You belong to me.” His hand 
closed on hers. ‘‘Mine is the only 
honor you have to think of. Can’t 
you trust that lam right? Can’t you 
sce it through my eyes? Can’t you 
make yourself all mine?” His arm 
was around her now, holding her fast, 
but she turned her face away, and his 
kisses fell only on her cheek and 
hair. 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘if only I could!” 

“Don’t you love me?”’ 

“Oh, yes, but that makes me see, 
all the more, the dreadful difference 
between us.” 

“You silly child, there is no differ- 
ence, really.” 

‘‘Ah, yes, you know it as well as I. 
You were afraid of it too. All that 


long time you were walking around ° 


you were wondering whether you 
dared to take me.”’ He denied her 
steadily. ‘‘Never!’’ She loved him 
for that gallant denial, for she knew 
he had been afraid, horribly afraid, 
more afraid than she was now; but 
that strange quality of his that gave 
to a double risk a double zest.had set 
him all the hotter on this resolution. 
He sat for some long moments 
thoughtfully looking straight before 
him. 

“T see,” he said at last. “I'll 
simply have to take you in spite of 
it.” He turned around to her, and 
reached his hands down through the 


dusk. She was being drawn up into 
arms which she could not see. Her 
hands were clasped around a neck, 
her cheek was against a face which 
she had never hoped to touch. Her 
reasons and her fears were stifled and 
caught away from her lips with her 
breath. She was giving up to her 
awful weakness. She was giving up 
to the power of love. She was letting 
herself sink into it as she would sink 
into deep water. The sense of drown- 
ing in this profound, unfathomable 
element, of shutting her eyes and 
opening her arms to it, was the highest 
she had ever touched; but all at once 
the memory of what she was leav- 
ing behind her like a last glimpse of 
sky swept her with fear. She made 
a desperate effort to rescue herself 
before the waters quite closed over 
her head. She pulled herself free. 
Without his arms around her for the 
first moment she could hardly stand. 
She took an uncertain step forward; 
then with a rush she reached the white 
curtains. They flapped behind her. 
She heard Kerr laugh. It came from 
the gloom like a disembodied voice 
of triumph. 

She felt herself swept powerless at 
his will with all the yielding in her 
soul that she had felt in her body 
when his arms were around her. He 
had taken her by the hand—he was 
leading her out into the gusty night, 
where all lights flared—the gaslights 
marching up the street over the hill 
into the unknown, and the lights 
gleaming at her like eyes in the dark 
bulk of the carriage waiting before 
the door. 

She found herself in the carriage. 
She saw his face in the carriage door 
as pale as anger, yet not angry; it was 
some bigger thing that looked at her 
from his eyes. He looked a long 


* while, as if he would have bidden her 


never to forget this moment. Then, 
““T’ll give you twenty-four hours,” he 
said. ‘‘Thisman will take you home.” 
He shut the carriage door—shut it be- 
tween them. Before she had gathered 
breath he had straightened, fallen 
back, raised his hat, and the carriage 
was turning. Flora thrust her head, 
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straw hat, and ribbons out of the 
window. 

“Oh, I love you,” she called to him. 
She sank back in the cushions and 
covered her face with her hands. 


XV 


For a little she kept her face hidden, 
shutting out the present, jealously 
living with the wonderful thing that 
had happened to her. It was as won- 
derful as anything she had dreamed 
might come. And if she needed any 
proof of his love, she had had it in the 
moment when he had let her go. 
There he had transcended her hope. 
She felt lifted up, she felt triumphant, 
though the triumph had not been 
hers. It was all his: he had saved her 
from her own weakness; his was the 
miracle. How he shone to her! The 
dark, swaying hollow of the carriage 
seemed still full of his presence, full 
of his hurried whispering; and again 
she seemed to see him standing out- 
side the window in the deep blue 
evening holding out his hands to her 
cry of ‘‘I love you.” 

He had been wonderful in a way she 
had not expected. He had showed 
her so beautifully that he could be 
reached in spite of his obsession. 
Might not she hope to touch him just 
a little further? Was there any 
height now that he might not rise 
to? She seemed to see the possible 
end of it all shaping itself out of his 
magnanimity. She seemed to see 
him finally relinquishing his passion 
for the jewel, and his passion for her, 
for the sake of something finer than 
either. She had seen it foreshadowed 
in what he had done this day: having 
them both in his hands, he had put 
them away from him. Yet in that 
action she knew there had been no 
finality. She had touched him, but 
she had not convinced him, and as 
long as he was unconvinced he would 
be at her again in some other way. 

Her hands dropped from her face, 
and she confronted the fact drearily. 
‘“‘No,” she thought, “‘he never gives 
up what he wants.” 

She looked out of the window. 


The flickers of gas lamps fell inter- 
mittently through it upon her. She 
sat looking out at the maze of moving 
lights and figures without seeing them, 
intent on an idea that, moment by 
moment, was growing clearer, larger 
in her mind. 

Kerr’s appearance in her garden— 
his capture of her—had not been the 
fantastic freak it had seemed. He 
had had his purpose. He had taken 
her out of her environment; he had 
carried her beyond succor or menace 
just that he might carry them both 
so much farther and faster through 
their differences. 

The hack, which had been moving 
along at a rapid pace, slowed now to 
a walk among the thickening traffic, 
and from a mere moving mass the 
crowd appeared as individuals—a 
stream of dark figures and white 
faces. Then her eyes were startled 
by something familiar in a figure 
standing on a corner, though the 
direct down-glare of the ball of light 
above him distorted the features 
with shadows. She pressed her face 
against the window glass in palpita- 
ting doubt. It was Harry. 

Shé cowered in the corner of the 
carriage. In a moment the risks of 
her situation were before her. Had 
he seen her? Oh, no, at least not 
yet. He had been too intent on 
whomsoever he was talking to. She 
peered to make sure that he was 
still safely on the street corner. The 
hack was turning—she realized with 
dismay that it was turning sharp 
around that very corner where they 
stood. Suppose Harry should chance 
to glance through its window and see 
Flora Gilsey sitting trembling within. 
The hack wheezed and cramped, and 
all at once she heard it scrape the 
curb. Then she was lost! She looked 
up brave in her desperation, ready 
to meet Harry’s eyes. She saw the 
back of his head. For a moment it 
loomed directly above her, then it 
moved. He was separating from his 
companion. With one stride he van- 
ished out of the square frame of the 
window, and there remained full 
fronting her, staring in upon her, the 
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face of his companion. 
Chinaman! 

The hack plunged forward, the face 
was gone. But she remained nerve- 
less, powerless to move, frozen in her 
stupefaction, while her vehicle pur- 
sued its crazy course. Her uncon- 
scious hand: was doubled to a fist 
upon her breast, fast closed upon 
the sapphire. 

With all her body braced, she 
leaned and looked far backward, and 
far forward, and now for a long 
time saw nothing. The distance was 
empty. But here, whirling the cor- 
ner, the carriage seemed to wave an 
arm, and now between the wheels, 
fast twinkling, she saw a pair of legs. 
She leaned and looked, so mesmerized 
with this grotesque appearance that 
it scarcely troubled her that all the 
way down the last long hill she knew 
it must be that a man was running 
at her wheel. The warm lights of 
her house were just before her, offering 
succor, stiffening courage. It was 
but a dash from the door of the cab 
into the hall. There was no-second 
course, once the cab stopped. She 
felt that to lurk in its gloom would 
mean robbery, perhaps death. She 
thought without fear, but with an in- 
tense calculation. Her hand held the 
door at swing as the cab drew up. 
Before it should stop she must leap. 
She gathered her skirts and sprang— 
sprang clean to the sidewalk. The 
steps of her house rushed by her in 
her upward flight. Her bell pealed. 
She covered her eyes. 

The moment before Shima opened 
the door there was nothing but dark- 
ness and silence. She had never 
been so glad of anything in her life as 
of the kind, astute, yellow face he 
presented to her distressed appeal. 
“‘Shima,” she panted, “‘pay the cab; 
and if there’s any one else there say 
I’ll call the police—no, no, send him 
away.” There was no question or hes- 
itation inShima’s obedience. Through 
the glass of the door she watched him 
descend upon his errand, until he 
disappeared over the edge of the illu- 
mination of the vestibule. She wait- 
ed, dimly aware of voices audible 
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beyond the curtains of the drawing- 
room, but all her listening power was 
concentrated on the silence without— 
a silence that remained unbroken, 
and out of which Shima returned with 
the same imperturbable countenance. 
‘“‘He wants ten dollars.” 

“Oh, yes, give him anything,” 
Flora gasped. If that was all the 
Chinaman had followed her for! 
But her relief was momentary, for in- 
stantly Shima was.back again. ‘‘I 
gave him ten dollars, the cabman.” 

Now she gasped indeed. ‘‘Oh, the 
cabman! But the other one!” For 
an instant Shima seemed to hesitate, 
glancing past her shoulder as if there 
was something that he doubted be- 
hind her. Then, as she still hung on 
his answer, he brought it out in a 
lowered voice— 

‘*Madam, there was no one there.” 


It had come to Flora that, while 
Clara could, in the main, be left to 
guess what she might, Harry was too 
close to her to be ignored. Her atti- . 
tude toward him had undergone a 
change. In the moment in the red 
room, when she had seen him break 
the one feeling that had held her to 
him, the feeling of awe and respect, 
had evaporated. ‘She felt that it was 
quite impossible now for them to go 
on, on the same footing: yet, as long 
as she kept the sapphire she must 
somehow manage to keep up an ap- 
pearance of it. She must tell him 
something. 

At that dreadful dinner, where she 
sat a conscious frustrater of those two 
silent ones, glancing at Harry’s face, 
she knew that if she did n’t attack she 
would be attacked by him. She was 
amazed at the sudden fearless impulse 
that had sprung up in her. She 
was n’t even afraid to say to him 
under Clara’s nose: ‘“‘Harry, I want 
you to myself after dinner. Come up 
into the garden study.” 

He was very willing to follow her. 
She thought she detected in his alac- 
rity something more than curiosity or 
concern. He had hardly shut the 
door on them before she began, 
‘Well, something has happened.” 
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She had his attention. His other 
purpose was arrested. ‘‘Oh, some- 
thing extraordinary. I would have told 
you on the spot, only I thought you 
would rather Clara did n’t know it.” 

That left him staring. ‘I? What 
have I to do with it?” 

At this she gave him a long look. 
“It was through you he ever had 
the chance of seeing me. I mean 
the blue-eyed Chinaman. He has 
followed me this evening. He fol- 
lowed me here to the very door.” 
Her facts fell so fast, so hard, so 
pointed, that for a moment they held 
him speechless in the middle of the 
room. Any fleeting suspicion she 
might have had of his complicity in 
the Chinaman’s pursuit vanished. 
He was plainly bewildered. For a 
moment he was more at sea than her- 
self. And next, she saw the shadow 
of a thought so disturbing that it 
sharpened his ruddy face to harsh- 
ness. 

He stepped toward her. ‘What 
did he say to you?” He loomed 
directly above her, threatening. 

“Nothing. He didn’t say any- 
thing. But I know he followed me 
quite to the house, for I saw his 
shadow all the way down the hill.” 


Harry still breathed quickly. 
“‘Where—how did he come across 
rou?” 

She had been prepared for that 
question. 


‘“‘T was driving down Sutter Street 
and he saw me at the carriage 
window.” 

Harry stood tense, poised, catching 
everything as she tossed it off; then as 
if all at once he felt the full weight of 
the burden—‘‘ Lord!”’ he said, and let 
himself down heavily into a chair. 
It was plain in his helpless stare that 
he knew exactly what it all meant. 

Laying her hands on the high chair- 
arms, leaning down so that she could 
look into his face, Flora made her 
great thrust. ‘‘What do you think 
he wants?” she gently asked. It was 
as if she would coax it out of him. 
His answer was correspondingly low 
and soft— 

“It’s that damned ring.” 


She heard her secret fear spoken 
aloud. She waited, certain at the 
next moment Harry’s voice would 
people the silence with all those facts 
that had escaped her. But when, 
after a moment of looking before 
him, he did speak, he went back to 
the beginning, which they both knew. 

““You know he did n’t want to part 
with it in the first place.” 

“Yes, yes; but he did,’ Flora in- 
sisted. 

“Well,” he answered quickly, ‘‘but 
that was before—’’ He caught him- 
self, and finished the sentence with 
hardly a perceptible break, ‘‘ He 
may have had a better offer for it 
since.” 

The great figures of the reward 
came startlingly to Flora’s mind. 
“Some one must have wanted it 
awfully,” she tried him. ° 

Harry covered her with an impres- 
sive stare. ‘“‘There’s something queer 
about that ring,’ he nodded to her. 
He was going to tell her at last! She 
gazed at him in expectation, but 
presently she realized that nothing 
more was coming. He had stopped 
at the beginning. She tried to urge 
him on. 

‘“‘Queer, what do you mean?” 
was feigning surprise. 

He looked at her cautiously. ‘Why, 
you must have noticed it at the shop 
yourself. And now, to-night, his hav- 
ing followed you.”’ 

She could see him hesitate, choosing 
his words. She knew well enough her 
own fear of saying too much—but 
what was Harry afraid of? Did he 
suspect her feeling for Kerr? Was 
that why he was holding back, leaving 
out, giving her the expurgated version 
of what he knew? She tried again. 

“You think the ring is something 
he ought not to have had; something 
that belongs somewhere else?”’ 

He looked away from her, around 
the room, as if to pick up his answer 
from some of the corners. ‘‘ Well, 
anyway, it’s lucky we waited about 
that setting,” he said. “If you’re 
going to be annoyed in this way you ’d 
better let me have it.” 

Why had n’t she thought of that! 


She 
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It was what any man might say, after 

hearing such a story as hers, yet it was 

the last thing she had thought of, and 

the last thing she wanted. 

“Oh, leave it with me!” she qua- 
vered, ‘“‘at least till you ’re sure.” 

“Oh, no!” He gave his head a 
quick, decided shake. ‘‘If something 
should come out you would n’t want 
to be mixed up in it.” 

“Then why not give it back to the 
Chinaman?” she tried him. 

“Oh, that’s ridiculous.” He was 
ina passion. His darkening eyes, his 
swelling nostrils, his aspect so out of 
proportion to her mild and almost 
playful suggestion, frightened her. 
He saw it, and instantly his mood 
dropped to mere irritation. ‘‘Oh, 
Flora, don’t make a scene about it. 
This thing has been on my mind for 
days-—the thought that you had the 
ring. I was afraid I had no business 
to let you have it in the first place, 
and what you’ve told me to-night 
has clean knocked me out. I don’t 
know what I’msaying. Come, let me 
have it; and if there’s anything queer 
about the business, at least we ’ll get 
it cleared up.”’ ‘ 

But, smiling, she retreated before 
him. 

“Why, Flora,” he argued, half 
laughing, but still with that dry end 
of irritation in his voice, ‘‘what on 
earth do you want to keep the thing 
for?” 

By this time she had backed up 
against the window, and faced him. 
“Why, it’s my engagement ring.” 

He looked at her. She could n’t tell 
whether he was readiest to laugh or 
rage. ‘‘ You gave it to me for that,”’ 
she pleaded. ‘‘Why should n’t I keep 
it, until you give me a real reason 
for giving it up. If you really know 
anything, why don’t you tell me?” 

‘‘Well, for a fact, I know it is 
stolen!” He’leaned toward her; and 
his arms, still flung out with the 
hands open as argument had left 
them, seemed to her frightened eyes 
all ready for her, ready with his last 
argument, his strength. 

Once before she ’d been face to face 
with the same threat in the eyes and 
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body of another man, but here her 
only fear was lest Harry should get 
the sapphire away from her. His 
doing so would dash down no ideal 
of him. It was mere physical terror 
that made her tremble and raise her 
hand to her breast. Instantly she 
saw how she had betrayed the sap- 
phire again. He had taken hold of 
her wrist, and, twist as she might, he 
held it, horribly gentle. 

She pressed back against the glass 
until she felt it hard behind her. 
“Harry,” she whispered, ‘‘if you 
care anything, if you ever want me 
for yours, you'll take your hands 
away.” She meant it; she was sin- 
cere in that moment, for all she 
shrank from him. Her body and 
mind would not have been too great 
a price to give him for the sapphire. 
Then all at once she felt his arm 
around her neck. She could n’t move 
her body. She could only turn her 
head from his hot breath. For a 
moment he held her, and yet another 
moment; and then, terrified at what 
this strange immobility might mean, 
she raised her eyes and saw he was 
not looking at her. Though he held 
her fast he was not conscious of her. 
Straight over her head he looked, 
through the window and down into 
the garden. Her eyes followed. 

It lay beneath, the wonder of its 
morning aspect all blanched and 
dim; and in its uncertain lights and 
shadows, stood, hardly discernable, a 
human figure. 

Harry released her suddenly, she 
fell against the window, darted across 
the room and turned out the light. In 
a moment, to Flora pressed against the 
window, the garden sprang clear, and 
in the formless figure below the face 
appeared, white in the moonlight, 
looking up. She cried out in wonder. 
It was not Kerr, as she had feared. 
It was the blue-eyed Chinaman. 

Harry flung up the window and 
leaned far out. 

‘Go away, Joe! Don’t come here; 
never come here!” His voice was 
low, but there was a quiver init. He 
turned from the window and dashed 
out of the room. 
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Flora heard him running, running 
down the stairs. She hung there 
breathless, waiting to see him meet 
the motionless figure; but while she 
looked and waited that motionless 
figure suddenly took life. It moved, 
it turned, it flitted, it mixed with 
shadows, became a shadow; and then 
there was nothing there. 

In her turn she ran, up and up a 
twisted side stair, shortest passage to 
her own rooms. At least lock and 
key could keep her safe for the next 
few hours. After that she must 
think of something else. 


XVI 


By five o’clock in the morning she 
was already moving softly to and fro, 
so softly as not to rouse the sleep- 
ing Marikka. By seven her lightest 
bag was packed, herself was bathed, 
brushed, dressed even to hat and 
gloves, and standing at her window 
with all the listening, alert look of one 
in a waiting-room expecting a train. 
Yet every moment she waited she was 
in terror lest her fate should take vio- 
lent form at last and assail her in the 
moment of escape. She listened for 
a foot ascending to her room with a 
message from Clara demanding an 
audience. She listened for the peal 
of the electric bell under Harry's 
hasty hand—-Harry, arrived even at 
this unwarranted hour with heaven 
knew what representative of law to 
force the sapphire from her. 

But all her household was still un- 
stirring when at last she went, softly, 
step after step, down the broad stair- 
way and across the empty hall. Her 
manner was quiet, direct, determined, 
not at all what it had been as she had 
fled on her other perilous enterprise 
only yesterday. She shut the outer 
door after her without a sound and 
with relief breathed in the fresh 
and faintly smoky air of morning. 
She walked quickly. The windows of 
her house still overlooked her, and her 
greatest terror was that some voice, 
some appearance out of that house, 
might command her return. She 
took the car which made straight 


across the city, left it at Market 
Street, turned down Eighteenth Street 
and in a moment was hidden in ‘‘ the 
Mission” in the dusty, dingy ‘‘ south 
side.”’ 

Now really the worst danger of de- 
tection was over. She saw no rea- 
son why a woman with a small hat 
and a hand-bag should not pass for 
a school-teacher. She went, glanc- 
ing at windows as she passed, look- 
ing for a. place where she could go 
to breakfast. She turned into the 
first restaurant that offered, and, 
after a hasty glance around it to be 
sure no one lurked there that might 
betray her, she subsided into the 
clatter with relief. It was one more 
place to let time pass in, for it would 
be full two hours before she could 
fulfill her errand. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning, 
three hours since she had left her 
house and a most reasonable time of 
daylight, when Flora turned out of the 
flatness of ‘‘south of Market Street” 
and began to mount a rising hill. 

As she neared the hill-top she 
glanced at a card from her chatelaine, 
consulting the address upon it. Then 
anxiously she scanned the house 
fronts for the number she wanted. 
As she ascended the steps beneath the 
quaint arch of cypress she imme- 
diately found herself entering an at- 
mosphere quieter even than that of 
the little street below. It was quiet 
with the quiet of protectedness, as 
if some brooding, vigilant care en- 
circled it, defending it against all in- 
roads of violent action and thought. 

This appearance of the place began 
to bring before Flora the full enor- 
mity and impertinence of her errand; 
but, though her heart beat on her side 
as loudly as the brass knocker upon 
the door, she had no mind for turn- 
ing back. The sweeping of a skirt 
coming down the hall brought her to 
her feet. 

Mrs. Herrick came in hatless, a 
honeysuckle leaf caught in her gray 
crown of hair, geraniums in her hand. 
Flora had never seen her so informal 
and,so gay. “I would have asked 
you to come out into the garden, ex- 
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cept that it’s so wet, there’s no place 
to sit,’”’ she said. 

Flora apologized. “I knew if I 
came so early I should interrupt you, 
but really there was no help for it.” 
She glanced down at her satchel. “I 
had to go this morning and before 
I went I had to see you about the 
house—your house at San Mateo. 
I’m going down to look at it and— 
and to stop awhile.” 

Mrs. Herrick hesitated, deprecated. 
“But you know Mrs. Britton was n’t 
satisfied with the price I asked.” 

“Oh,” said Flora promptly, “‘but I 
shall be perfectly satisfied with it, and 
I want to take possession at once.” 

That positive manner in which she 
waved Clara out of her way brought 
up in Mrs. Herrick’s face a faint flash 
of surprise, but it was gone in an in- 
stant, supplanted by her questioning, 
puzzled consideration of the main 
proposition. ‘‘Oh, I hope you have n’t 
come to tell me you want it changed,” 
she protested. ‘‘ You knowit’s quite 
absurd in places—quite terrible, in- 
deed. It’s 1870 straight through, 
and French at that; but even such 
whims acquire a dignity if they ’ve 
been long cherished. You could n’t 
put in or take out one thing without 
spoiling the whole character.” 

‘“‘But I don’t want to change it, I 
want it just as it is,’ Flora explained. 
“It isn’t about the house itself I’ve 
come, it’s about going down there. 
You see there are—some people, some 
friends of mine. I have n’t promised 
them to show the house, but I have 
quite promised myself to show it to 
them, and they are only here for a 
few days more. They are going im- 
mediately.’’ She was looking at Mrs. 
Herrick all the while she was telling 
her wretched lie, and now she even 
managed to smile at her. ‘‘I thought 
how lovely it would be if you could go 
there with me. I should like so very 
much to be in it first with you, to have 
you go over it with me and tell me 
how to take care of it, as it’s always 
been done. I should hate to do it 
any disrespect.” 

Her hostess smiled with ready an- 
swer. ‘‘Of course I will go down. I 


should be glad, but it must be in a 
day ortwo. Indeed, perhaps it would 
be better for you to have your people 
first, and I can come down, say, on 
Monday afternoon or Tuesday.” 

Flora faced this unexpected turn of 
the matter a little blankly. 

‘“‘Ah, but the trouble is I can’t go 
down alone.” 

It was Mrs. Herrick’s turn to look 
blank. ‘But Mrs. Britton?” 

“Mrs. Britton is n’t going with me; 
she can’t.” 

“T see.” Mrs. Herrick, with a long, 
soft scrutiny, seemed to be taking in 
more than Flora’s mere words repre- 
sented. ‘‘And you would n’t put it 
off until she can?” 

“T could n’t put it off a moment.” 
Flora ended with a little breathless 
laugh. ‘‘I doso wish you would come 
down with me this morning, for I must 
go, and you see I can’t go alone.” 

Mrs. Herrick, sitting there, com- 
posed, in her cool, flowing white and 
violet gown with the red flowers in her 
lap, still looked at Flora inquiringly. 
“But aren’t there some women in 
your party old enough to make it 
possible and young enough to take 
pleasure in it?” 

Flora shook her head. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ 
she said. Her house of cards was 
tottering. She could not keep up her 
brave smiling. She knew her distress 
must be plain. Indeed as she looked 
at Mrs. Herrick she saw the effect of 
it. Gaiety still looked at her out of 
that face, but the warmth, the spon- 
taneity, were gone; and the steady 
eyes, if anything so aloof could be 
suspicious, surely suspected her. Her 
heart sank. If only she had told the 
truth—even so much of it as to say 
there was something she could not tell. 
Her motives, the end she was strug- 
gling for, were as austere as truth 
itself. She could not give up without 
one bold stroke to clear them of this 
dreadful accusation. 

“Do you think there’s anything 
queer about it?” she faltered. 

“Queer?” To Flora’s ears that 
sounded the coldest word she had ever 
heard. ‘“‘I hardly think I understand 
what you mean.” 
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“‘T mean, do you think there ’s more 
in what I’m asking than I have said?” 

The two looked at each other, and 
before that flat question Mrs. Herrick 
drew back a little in her chair. “I 
have no right to think about it at 
all,’ she said. 

“Well, there is,’ Flora insisted. 
““There’s a great deal more. I am 
sorry. I should have told you, but I 
was afraid. I don’t know why I was 
afraid with you, exeept that in this 
matter I’ve grown afraid of every one. 
It’s true that there may be people 
going down—at least, a person. But 
it is n’t, as I let you think it, a house 
party at all. It’s for something,— 
something that I can’t doin any other 
way—something’’—she had a sudden 
flash of insight—‘‘that, if I could tell 
you, you would believe in, too.” 

Mrs. Herrick’s look had faded to a 
mere concentrated attention. ‘‘You 
mean that for whoever is going 
down there is something you wish 
to do.” 

“‘Oh, something I must do,” Flora 
insisted. 

Mrs. Herrick considered a moment. 
‘“Why can’t he do it for himself?” she 
threw out suddenly. It made Flora 
start, but she met it gallantly. 

““Because he won't. I shall have 
to make him.” 

“You!” For a moment Flora 
knew that she was preposterous in 
Mrs. Herrick’s eyes—and then that 
she was pathetic. Her companion 
was looking at her with a sort of 
sad humor. ‘‘My dear, are you sure 
that that is your responsibility?” 

Flora’s answering smile was faint. 
“*It seems as strange to me as it seems 
absurd to you, but I think I have done 
something already.” 

‘*Are you sure, or has he only let 
you think so? We have all at some 
time longed, or even thought it was 
our duty, to adjust something, when it 
would have been safer to have kept 
our hand off,’ Mrs. Herrick went on 
gently. 

“Oh, safer,”’ Flora breathed. ‘‘Oh, 
yes; indeed, I know. But if some- 
thing had been put into your hands 
without your choice. If all the life 
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of some one that you cared about de- 
pended on you, would you think of 
being safe?” Flora, leaning forward, 
chin in hand, with shining eyes, 
seemed fairly to impart a reflection of 
her own passionate concentration to 
the woman before her. 

Mrs. Herrick, so calm in her repose- 
ful attitude, calm as the old portrait 
on the wall behind her, nonetheless 
began to show a curious sparkle of ex- 
citement in her face. “If I were sure 
that person’s life did depend on me,” 
she measured out her words deliber- 
ately. ‘“‘But that so seldom hap- 
pens, and is so hard to tell.” 

“But if you were sure, sure, sure?’’ 
Flora rang it out certainly. 

Mrs. Herrick in her turn leaned for- 
ward. ‘‘Ah, even then it would de- 
pend on him. And do you think you 
can make a man do otherwise than 
his nature?” 

“You think I should fail?” Flora 
took it up fearlessly. ‘‘ Well, if I do, 
at least I shall have done my best. I 
shall have to do my best or I can 
never forgive myself.” 


“‘T see,” Mrs. Herrick sighed. ‘But 
it sounds to me a risk too great 
for any reward that could come 
of its success.” She thought. “If 


you could tell me more.’ Then, as 
Flora only looked at her wistfully and 
silently —‘‘Is n’t there some one you 
can confide in? Not Mrs. Britton?’ 

“Clara? Oh, no; never!” Flora 
startled Mrs. Herrick with the pas- 
sionate repudiation. 

“But could not Mr. Cressy—”’ and 
with that broken sentence several 
things that Mrs. Herrick had been 
keeping back looked out of her face. 

Flora answered with a stare of mis- 
ery. “I know what you must be 
thinking—what vou can not help but 
think,’’ she said; “‘that the whole 
thing is unheard-of—outrageous—es- 
pecially for a girl so soon to—to be—”’ 
She caught her breath with a sob, 
for the words she could not speak. 
‘But there is nothing in this disloyal 
to my engagement, even though I 
can not speak of it to Harry Cressy; 
and nothing I hope to gain for myself 
by what Iam trying to do. If I suc- 
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ceed it will only mean I shall never 
see him—the other one—again.”’ 

Mrs. Herrick rose, in her turn be- 
seeching. ‘‘Oh, I can’t help you go 
into it! Itis too dubious. My dear, 
I know so much better than you what 
the end may mean.” 

‘“T know what the end may mean, 
and I can’t keep out of it.” 

“But I can not go with you.” 
There was a stern note in Mrs. Her- 
rick’s voice. 

Flora looked around the room, the 
sunny windows, the still shadows, the 
tall, monotonous clock, as if this were 
the last glimpse of peace and protec- 
tion she would ever have. She rose 
and put out her hand. 

“I’m afraid I did n’t quite realize 
how much I was asking of you. You 
have been very good even to listen 
to me. It’s right, I suppose, that I 
should go alone.” 

Mrs. Herrick looked at her in dis- 
may. “But that is impossible!” 
Then, as Flora turned away, she kept 
her hand. 

“Think, think,” she urged, “chow 
you will be misunderstood!” - 

“Oh, I shall have to bear that— 
from the people who don’t know.” 

‘Yes, and even from the one for 
whom you are spending yourself!” 

Flora gave her head a quick shake. 
‘“He understands,” she said. 

“My dear, he is not worth it.” 

Flora turned on her with anger. 
“You don’t know what he is worth to 
me!” 

Mrs. Herrick looked steadily at this 
unanswerable argument. Her hold 


on Flora’s hand relaxed, but did not 
quite release it. Her brows drew 


together. ‘‘You are quite sure you 
will go?” 

Flora nodded. She was _ speeth- 
less. 


“‘Does Mrs. Britton know you have 
come to me?” 

‘“No. She does n’t even know that 
I am going out of town. She must 
not,” Flora protested. 

“Indeed she must. You must not 
place yourself in such a false position. 
Write her and tell her you are going to 
San Mateo with me.” 

‘Oh, if you would!” Tears sprang 
to Flora’s eyes. ‘‘But will you, even 
if I can’t tell you anything?” 

“T shall not ask you anything. 
Now write her immediately. You can 
do it here while I am getting ready.”’ 

She had taken authoritative com- 
mand of the details of their expedi- 
tion, and Flora willingly obeyed her. 
She was still trembling from the stress 
of their interview, and she blinked 
back tears to see what she was writing. 

It had all been brought about more 
quickly and completely than she 
had hoped, but it was in her mind 
while she scribbled her message to 
Clara, that Kerr, for whom it had 
been accomplished, was not yet in- 
formed of the existence of the scheme, 
or the part of guest he was to play. 
Yet she was sure that if she asked he 
would be promptly there. She wrote 
three lines. 

““At San Mateo, at the Herricks’. 
I want you there to-night. I have 
made up my mind.” 


( To be concluded ) 
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ENGLISH HUMOR AND 
AMERICAN ART 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON 


all is no uncommon 
thing to hear an 
American speak 
of British insular- 
ity — the English- 
man’s “insular 
prejudices” or his 
“insular conceit.” 
On one occasion I took the oppor- 
tunity of interrupting a man who, I 
was sure, did not know what ‘“‘in- 
sular” might mean, to ask for an 
explanation. 

“Insular?” he said. “It’s the same 
as insolent—only more so.” 

Flings at Britain’s ‘‘insularity” 
were (like the climatic myth) origin- 
ally of Continental European origin; 
and, from the Continental European 
point of view, the phrase, both in 
fact and metaphor, was justified. 
England 7s an island. So far as the 
Continent of Europe is concerned, it 
is the island. And undoubtedly the 
fact of their insular position, with the 
isolation which it entailed, has had a 
marked influence on the national 
temperament of Englishmen. Ringed 
about with the silver sea, they had an 
opportunity to meditate at leisure on 
their superiority to other peoples, 
which, if not denied, was at least con- 
siderably restricted in the case of 
peoples only separated from neigh- 
bors of a different race by an invisible 
frontier line, a well-bridged stream, 
or a mountain range pierced by abun- 
dant passes. Their insularity bred in 
the English a disposition different 
from the dispositions of the Continen- 
tal ‘peoples just as undeniably as it 
kept them aloof from those peoples 
geographically. 

Vastly more than Great Britain, has 








the United States been isolated since 
her birth. England has been cut off 
from other civilizations by twenty 
miles of sea; America by three thou- 
sand. As a physical fact the ‘“‘in- 
sularity” of America is immensely 
more obvious and more nearly com- 
plete than that of Britain; and it is no 
less so asa moral fact. It is true that 
America’s island is a continent; but 
this superiority in size has only re- 
sulted in producing more kinds of insu- 
larity thanin England. The American 
character is, in all its moral connota- 
tion of the word, pronouncedly more 
insular than the British. 

Like the English, except that they 
were much more effectively staked 
off from the rest of the world, the 
Americans have found the marvel of 
their own superiority to all mankind 
a fit and pleasing subject for contem- 
plation. Perhaps there was a time 
when Englishmen used to go about 
the world talking of it; but for some 
generations back, having settled the 
fact of their greatness entirely to their 
satisfaction, they have ceased to put 
it into words, merely accepting it as 
the mainspring of their conduct in all 
relations with other peoples, and 
without, it is to be feared, much re- 
gard for those other peoples’ feelings. 
Americans are still in the boasting 
stage. Mr. Howells has said that 
every American when he goes abroad 
goes not as an individual citizen but 
as an envoy. He walks wrapped in 
the Stars and Stripes. It is only the 
insularity of the Britisher magnified 
many times. 

It is as if there were gathered in a 
room a dozen or so of well-bred per- 
sons, talking such small talk as will 
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pass the time and hurt no suscepti- 
bilities. It may be that the English- 
man in his small talk is unduly 
dogmatic, but in the main he com- 
plies with the usages of the circle and 
helps the game along. To them en- 
ters a newcomer who will hear nothing 
of what the others have to say—will 
take no share in the discussion of 
topics of common interest,—but in- 
sists on telling the company of his 
personal achievements. It may be 
all true; though the others will not 
believe it. But the accomplishments 
of the members of the present com- 
pany are not at the moment the sub- 
ject of conversation; nor is it a theme 
under any circumstances which it is 
good manners to introduce. This is 
what not a few American people are 
doing daily up and down through the 
length and breadth of Europe; and 
they must pardon Europe if, occa- 
sionally, it yawns; or if at times it 
expresses its opinions of American 
manners in terms not soothing to 
American ears, 

‘‘The American contribution to the 
qualities of nations is hurry,” says the 
author of The Champagne Standard; 
and this has enough truth to let it 
pass as an epigram; but many Ameri- 
cans have a notion that their con- 
tribution is neither more nor less 
than All Progress. With their eyes 
turned chiefly upon themselves they 
have seen, beyond a doubt, what a 
splendid, energetic, pushful people 
they are, and they have talked it all 
over one with another. Moreover, 
have not many visitors, though find- 
ing much to criticise, complimented 
them always on their rapidity of 
thought and action? So they have 
come to believe that they monopo- 
lize those happy attributes and, going 
abroad, whenever they ses—it may 
be in England, or in Germany—an 
evidence of energy and force, they 
say, “‘Truly the world is becoming 
Americanized !” Bless their insular 
hearts! America did not invent the 
cosmic forces. 

When the first suspension bridge 
was thrown over Niagara, there was 
a great and tumultuous opening cere- 








mony, such as the Americans love, 
and many of the great ones of the 
United States assembled to do honor 
to the occasion, and among them was 
Roscoe Conkling. Conkling was one 
of the most brilliant public men whom 
America has produced: a man of com- 
manding, even beautiful, presence 
and of, perhaps, unparalleled vanity. 
He had been called (by an opponent) 
a human peacock. After the cere- 
monies attending the opening of the 
bridge had been concluded, Conkling, 
with many others, was at the railway 
station waiting to depart; but, though 
others were there, he did not mingle 
with them, but strutted and plumed 
himself for their benefit, posing that 
they might get the full effect of all 
his majesty. 

One of the station porters was so 
impressed that, stepping up to another 
who was hurrying by trundling a load 
of luggage, he jerked his thumb in 
Conkling’s direction and: 

‘““Who’s that feller?” he asked. 
“‘Is he the man as built the bridge?”’ 

The other studied the great man a 
moment. 

“Thunder! No,” said he. 
the man as made the Falls.” 

It is curious that with their sense of 
humor Americans should so _ persist- 
ently force Europeans into the frame 
of mind of that railway porter. The 
Englishman, in his assurance of his 
own greatness, has come to depreciate 
the magnitude of whatever work he 
does; nor is it altogether a pose oran 
affectation. He sees the vastness of 
the British Empire and the amazing 
strides which have been made in the 
last. two generations, and wonders 
how it all came about. He knows 
how proverbially blundering are Brit- 
ish diplomacy and British administra- 
tion, so he puts it all down to the luck 
of the nation and goes grumbling con- 
tentedly on his way. There is no 
country in which policies have been 
so haphazard and unstable, or ways 
of administration so crude and so em- 
pirical, as in the United States. ‘*Go 
forth, my son,” said Oxenstiern, “‘go 
forth and see with how little wisdom 
the world is governed’’; and on such 
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a quest it is doubtful if any civilized 
country has offered a more promising 
field for consideration than did the 
United States from, say, the close of 
the Civil War to less than a decade 
ago. All thinking Americans recog- 
nize this fact to the full; but whereas 
the Englishman sees only the blunders 
that he has made and marvels at the 
luck that pulled him through, the 
American generally ignores the luck 
and is more likely to believe that 
whatever has been achieved is the 
result of his peculiar virtues. 

I never heard an American ascribe 
the: success of any national under- 
taking to the national luck. The 
Englishman on the other hand is for- 
ever speaking of the “luck of the 
British army,’’ and the “‘luck that 
pulls England through.” 

And there is one point which I have 
never seen stated, but which is worth 
the consideration of Americans. It 
has already been said that it would 
be of great benefit if the American 
people knew more of the British Em- 
pire as a whole. They have had an 
advantage in appreciating the magni- 
tude of their own accomplishments in 
the fact that their work has all to be 
done at home. They have had the 
outward signs of their progress con- 
stantly before their eyes. It is true 
that the United States is a large coun- 
try; but it is continuous. No oceans 
intervene between New York and 
Illinois, or between Illinois and Colo- 
rado; and the people as a whole is kept 
well informed of what the people is 
doing. 

The American in London sees 
things which he regards with much 
the same contemptuous amusement 
as that with which the Englishman 
might regard some peculiar old-world 
institution in a sleepy Dutch com- 
munity. The great work which is 
always being done in London is not 
easy to see; there is so much of Old 
London (not only in a material sense) 
that the new does not always leap to 
the eye. The man who estimates the 
effective energy of the British people 
by what he sees in London, makes an 
analogous mistake to that of the 


Englishman who judges the senti- 
ments of America by what is told 
him by his charming friends in New 
York. The American who would get 
any notion of British enterprise or 
British energy must go afield—to the 
Upper Nile and Equatorial Africa, 
to divers parts of Asia and Australia. 
He cannot see the Assuan dam, the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway, the Indian irri- 
gation works, from the Carlton Ho- 
tel, any more than a foreigner can 
measure the destiny of the American 
people by dining at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

It is not necessary to say that I do 
not underestimate the energy of the 
American character. I have seen too 
much of the people, am familiar with 
too many sections of the country, and 
have watched it all growing before my 
eyes too fast todo that. But I think 
that the American exaggerates those 
qualities in himself at the expense of 
other peoples, and he would acquire a 
new kind of respect for Englishmen— 
the respect which one good workman 
necessarily feels for another—if he 
knew more of the British Empire. 

A precisely similar exaggeration of 
his own quality has been bred by 
similar causes in the American mind 
in his estimate of his national sense 
of humor. I am not denying the 
excellence of American humor, for I 
have in my library a certain shelf to 
which I go whenever I feel dull, and 
for the books on which I can never be 
sufficiently grateful. The American’s 
exaggeration of his own funniness is 
not positive but comparative. Just 
as he is tempted to regard himself as 
the original patentee of human prog- 
ress, and the first apostle of efficiency, 
so he is very ready to believe thaf he 
has been given something like a mo- 
nopoly among peoples of the sense of 
humor. With a little more humor, 
he would undoubtedly have been 
saved from this particular error. Es- 
pecially are the Americans convinced 
that there is no humor in Englishmen. 
Germans and Frenchmen may pos- 
sess humor of an inferior sort, but not 
Englishmen. When an Englishman 
fails to understand an American joke, 
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it is because he has no sense of hu- 
mor; when an American cannot un- 
derstand an English one, it is because 
the joke is not funny. It is a view of 
the situation eminently gratifying to 
Americans; but it is curious that 
their sense of humor does not save 
them from it. 

Whatever American humor may 
be, it is not subtle. It has a pushful- 
ness—a certain flamboyant self-asser- 
tiveness—which it shares with some 
other things in the United States; 
and, however fine the quality of mind 
required to produce it, a rudimen- 
tary appreciative sense will common- 
ly suffice for its apprehension. The 
chances are, when any foreigner fails 
to catch the point of an American joke 
or story, that it is due to something 
other than a lack of perceptive 
capability. 

What I take to be (with apologies 
to Mr. Dunne) the greatest individual 
achievement in humorous writing that 
has been produced in America in re- 
cent years, the Wolfville series of 
books of Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, is 
practically incomprehensible to Eng- 
lish readers, not from any lack of 
capacity on their part but from the 
difficulties of the dialect and still more 
from the strangeness of the atmos- 
phere. In the same way the Tablets 
of the scribe Azit Tigloth Miphansi 
must indeed be but ancient Egyptian 
to Americans. But it would not oc- 
cur to an Englishman to say, because 
Americans have not within their reach 
the necessary data for a comprehen- 
sion of Mr. Reed, that, therefore, 
they do not understand a joke. Still 
less because he himself falls away 
baffled from the Old Cattleman does 
the” Englishman conclude that the 
Wolfville books are not funny. He 
merely deplores his inability to get on 
terms with his author. The English 
public is curiously ready to accept 
whatever is said to be funny and 
comes from America as being in truth 
humorous even if largely unintelli- 
gible; but few Americans would give 
credit for the existence of humor in 
those parts of an English book outside 
their ken. Yet I think, if it were 
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possible to get the opinion of an im- 
partial jury on the subject, theirverdict 
would be that the number of humor- 
ous writers of approximately the first 
or second class is materially greater in 
England than in the United States 
to-day. Iam sure that the sense of 
humor in the average of educated 
Englishmen is keener, subtler, and 
eminently more catholic than it is in 
men of the corresponding class in the 
United States. The Atlantic Ocean, 
if the Americans would but believe it, 
washes pebbles up on the beaches of 
its eastern shores no less than upon 
the western.* 

American humor—the distinctively 
American humor of such writers 
as Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain), Mr. 
Dunne, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Lorimer, Mr. 
Ade—stands, then, in something the 
same relation to other forms of wit 
as the work of the poster artist oc- 
cupies to other forms of pictorial art. 
Poster designing may demand a very 
high quality of art, and the American 
workmen are the Cherets, Grassets, 
Muchas, of their craft. Few of them 
do ordinary painting, whether in oil 
or water-color. Tewer still use the 
etcher’s needle. None that I am 
aware of attempts miniatures—except 
Mr. Henry James, who, if Americans 
may be believed, is not an American, 
and has invented a department of 
art for himself more microscopic in 
detail than that of any miniaturist. 
The real American humorist, however 
small his canvas, strives for the same 
broad effects. Now, it is conceivable 
that a person of an educated artistic 
sense might stand before a poster and 
find himself unable to comprehend it, 
because the thing portrayed might 
be something entirely outside his ex- 
perience. It isa pity that Americans 
as a rule do not consider this, for I 
know few things that would so much 
increase American respect for English- 
men in the mass as the discovery that 


* Lest any American readers should assume that 
some personal feeling is responsible for my point of 
view (which would entirely destroy any value in my 
argument) it seems necessary to explain that I have 
become calloused to being told that I am the only 
Englishman the speaker ever met with an American 
sense of humor. Sometimes I have taken it as a 
compliment. 
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the latter were not the ponderous 
persons they supposed, but even 
keener-witted than themselves. At 
the time of the Venezuelan incident, 
it is probable that more than all the 
laborious protests of good men on 
both sides of the ocean, more than all 
the petitions and the interchange of 
assurances of good-will between so- 
cieties in either country, the thing that 
did most to allay American resent- 
ment and bring the American people 
to its senses was that delightful mes- 
sage sent (was it not?) by the London 
Stock Exchange to their confreéres in 
New York, begging the latter to see 
that when the British fleet arrived in 
New York harbor there should be no 
crowding by excursion steamers. Like 
Mr. Anstey’s dear German professor, 
who had once laboriously constructed 
a joke and purposed, when he had 
ample leisure, to go about to adificate 
a second, will Americans please be- 
lieve that Englishmen too, if given 
time, can certainly make others? 
And need I say again that in each 
of the things that I have said, whether 
on the subject of American chivalry, 
American energy, or American hu- 
mor, I am not decrying the Ameri- 
can’s qualities, but only striving to 
increase his respect for Englishmen? 


Now let us look at the other side of 
the picture. Just as undue flattery 
awoke in the American people an 
exaggerated notion of their chivalry 
and their sense of humor, so the 
reiteration of savage and contempt- 
uous criticism made them depreciate 
their general literary ability. It goes 
farther back than the ‘‘Who ever 
reads an American book?” Three 
quarters of a century earlier the 
Edinburgh Review (I am indebted for 
the quotation to Mr. Sparks) asleed: 
‘“Why should Americans write books 
when a six-weeks passage brings them, 
in their own tongue our sense, science, 
and genius in bales and hogsheads? 
Prairies, steamboats, grist-mills are 
their natural objects for centuries to 
come.”’ 

Franklin’s Autobiography and Tho- 
reau’s ‘‘ Walden” are only just, within 


the last few years, beginning to find 
their way into English popular re- 
prints of the ‘‘classics.””. Few English- 
men would listen with patience to an 
argument that the contribution to 
literature of the Concord school was 
of greater or more permanent value 
than, let us say, the work of the Lake 
Poets. So little thought have English- 
men given to the literature of the 
United States that they commonly as- 
sume any author who wrote in Eng- 
lish to be, as a matter of course, an 
Englishman. It is only the unedu- 
cated among the educated classes who 
do not know that Longfellow was an 
American—though I have met such ,— 
but among the educated a small per- 
centage only, I imagine, would re- 
member, unless suggestion was made 
to them, that, for instance, Motley 
and Bancroft among historians, or 
Agassiz and Audubon among men of 
science (even though one was born in 
Switzerland) were Americans. Tothe 
vast majority, of course, such names 
are names and nothing more, which 
may not be particularly reprehensible. 
But while on the one hand a general 
indifference to American literature as 
a whole has carried with it a lack of 
acquaintance with individual writers, 
that lack of acquaintance with the 
individuals naturally reacted to con- 
firm disbelief in the existence of any 
respectable body of American litera- 
ture. And the chilling and century- 
long contempt of the English public 
and of English critics for all American 
writing produced its result in a na- 
tional exaggeration in American minds 
of their own shortcomings. Only 
within the last ten years have Ameri- 
cans as a whole come to believe that 
the work of an American writer (ex- 
cepting only a very small group) can 
be on a plane with that of English- 
men. 

In England the situation has also 
changed. American novelists now en- 
joy a vogue in England that would 
have seemed almost incredible two 
decades ago. At that time the Eng- 
lish public did not look to America 
for its fiction, while Americans did 
look to England; and each new book 
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by a well-known English novelist was 
as certain of its reception in the 
United States as—perhaps more cer- 
tain than it was—in England. That 
has changed. There are not more 
than half a dozen writers of fiction in 
England to-day of such authority 
that whatever they write is of neces- 
sity accepted by the American public. 
Americans turn now first to their 
own writers—a dozen or a score of 
them,—and only then do they seek 
the English book, always provided 
that, no matter whose may be the 
name that it bears, it has won the ap- 
proval of their own critics on its merits. 
They no longer take it for granted 
that the best work of their own authors 
is as a matter of course inferior to the 
work of a well-known Englishman. 
It may not be many years before the 
American public will be so much pre- 
occupied with its own literary output 
—before that output will be so amply 
sufficient for all its needs—that it will 
become as contemptuously indifferent 
to English literature of the day as 
Englishmen have, in the past, shown 
themselves to the product of American 
writers. There is, perhaps, no other 
field in which the increase of the 
confidence of the nation in itself is 
more marked than in the honor which 
Americans now pay to their own 
writers. 

It is worth noticing that the Eng- 
lish appreciation of American litera- 
ture as yet hardly extends beyond 
works of fiction. Specialists in vari- 
ous departments of historical research 
and the natural sciences know what 
admirable work is being done in the 
same fields by individual workers in 
the United States; but hardly yet 
has the specialist—still less has the 
general public—formed any adequate 
conception of the great mass of 
that work in those two fields, still 
less of its quality. Englishmen do 
not yet take seriously either Ameri- 
can research or American scholar- 
ship. It would be absurd to count 
noses to prove that there were more 
competent historians writing, more 
scientific investigators searching into 
the mysteries, in America than in 
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England or vice versa; but this I take 
to be an undoubted fact—namely, 
that men of science in more than one 
field in other countries are beginning 
to look rather to the United States 
than to Great Britain for sound and 
original work. 

It would be interesting to learn 
from the Academy what school of 
English writers it is that the Ameri- 
can humorists “‘reflect,’’ who among 
English novelists are the models for 
the present school of Western fiction, 
where in English historiography is to 
be found the prototype of the great 
histories of their country, collaborated 
or otherwise, which the Americans 
are now producing, which journals 
published in England are responsible 
for American newspapers, what Eng- 
lish magazine is so happy as to be 
the father of the Century, Harper’s, 
or Scribner's.’ The writer on the 
Academy, whose article prompts these 
queries, like most Englishmen, knows 
nothing of American literature as a 
whole, or he would know that, 
whether good or bad, the one quality 
which it surely possesses is that it is 
individual and peculiar to the people. 
The Academy, it is only fair to say, 
has recently changed hands and I 
do not think that under its present 
direction it would make the same 
mistake. 

The English ignorance of American 
literature extends even more markedly 
to other departments of productive 
art. The ordinary educated and 
art-loving Englishman would be sore 
put to it to name any single Amer- 
ican painter or draughtsman, living 
or dead, except Mr. C. D. Gibson. 
Whistler and Sargent, of course, are 
not counted as Americans. 

There is not a single American 
sculptor whose name is known to 
one in a hundred of, again I say, 
educated and art-loving English- 
men, though I take it to be indis- 
putable that the United States has 
produced more sculptors of individ- 
ual genius in the last half-century 
than Great Britain. American archi- 
tecture conveys to the educated and 
art-loving Englishman no other idea 
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than that of twenty-story ‘‘sky- 


scrapers” built of steel and glass. 
Richardson is not even a name 
to him. He knows nothing of all 


the beauty and virility of the work 
that has been done in the last 
thirty years. In the minor arts, 
he may have heard of Rookwood pot- 
tery and have a vague notion that the 
Americans turn out some quite origi- 
nal things in silver work; but of 
American stained glass—of Tiffany 
and La Farge—he has never heard. 
It would do England a world of good 
—it would do international relations 
a world of good—if a thoroughly 
representative exhibition of American 
painting and sculpture could be made 
in London. I commend the idea to 
some one competent to handle it; 
for it would, I think, be profitable to 
its promoters. It would certainly 
be a revelation to Englishmen. 

The English indifference to—nay, 
disbelief in the existence of—Ameri- 
can art is precisely on a par with the 
American incredulity in the matter of 
British humor; and the removal of 
each of the misconceptions would tend 
to the increase of international good- 
will. Americans believe the British 
Empire to be a sanguinary and fero- 
ciousthing. They believe themselves 
to be possessed of a sense of humor, 
a sense of chivalry and an energy quite 
lacking in the Englishman; and each 
one of the illusions counts for a good 
deal in the American national lack of 
liking for Great Britain. Similarly, 
Englishmen believe Americans to be 
a money-loving people without re- 
spectable achievement in art or lit- 
erature. I am not sure that it 
would make the Englishman like 
the American any the more if the 
point of view were corrected, but 
at least he would like him more in- 
telligently, and it would prevent 
him from saying things—in them- 
selves entirely good-humored and 
quite unintentionally offensive— 
which hurt American feelings. We 
cannot correct an error without recog- 
nizing frankly that it exists, and the 
first step towards making the Ameri- 
can and the Englishman understand 
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what the other really is must be to 
help each to see how mistaken he is in 
supposing the other to be what he is 
not. 

That the American should hold the 
opinions that he does of England is 
 o matter of reproach. Not only is 
it natural, but inevitable. Absorbed 
as he has been with his own affairs 
and his own history, and viewing 
Great Britain in only her occasional 
relations thereto, seeing nothing of 
her in her private life or of her position 
and policies in the world at large, 
how could the American have other 
than a distorted view of her—how 
could she assume right proportions 
or be posed in right perspective? 
Nor is the Englishman any more to 
be blamed. America has been beyond 
and below his horizon, and among the 
travellers’ tales that have come to him 
of her people and her institutions has 
been much misinformation; and if he 
has not yet—as in the realms of 
literature and art—come to any 
realization of America’s true achieve- 
ments, how should he have done so, 
when Americans themselves have only 
just shaken off the morbid sensitive- 
ness and diffidence of their youth, 
and have so recently arrived at 
some partial comprehension of those 
achievements themselves? 

Probably the most successful joke 
which Life ever achieved (Americans 
will please believe that it is not with 
any disrespect that I explain to Eng- 
lish readers that Life is the Punch of 
New York)—successful, that is, meas- 
ured by the continent-wide hilarity 
which it provoked,—had relation to 
the New York dandy who turned up 
the bottoms of his trousers because it 
was “‘raining in London.” That was 
published—at a guess—some twenty 
years ago. 

Some ten years ago a Chicagoan 
(one James Norton—he died, alas! 
all too soon afterwards) leaped into 
something like national notoriety by 
a certain speech which he delivered 
at a semi-public dinner in New York. 
In introducing Mr. Norton as coming 
from Chicago the chairman had made 
playful reference to the supposed 
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characteristic lack of modesty of 
Chicagoans and their pride in their 
city. Norton, in acknowledgment, 
confessed that there was justice in the 
accusation. Chicagoans, he said, were 
proud of their city. They had a right 
tobe. They were as proud of Chicago 
as New Yorkers were of London! 
And the quip ran from mouth to 
mouth across the continent. 

It would be too much to say that 
those jokes are meaningless to-day, 
but to the younger generation of 
Americans they have lost most of their 
point, for Anglomania has ceased to 
be the term of reproach that once it 
was—it has, at least, dropped from 
daily use—partly because the official 
relations of the country with Great 
Britain have so much improved, but 
much more because the United States 
has come to consider herself as Great 
Britain’s equal and, in the new con- 
sciousness of her greatness, the idea 
of toadying to England has lost its 
sting. It is already difficult to throw 
one’s mind back to the conditions of 
twenty vears ago—to remember the 
deference which (in New York and the 
larger cities at least) was paid to Eng- 
lish ideas, English manners, English 
stvles in dress—the enthusiasm with 
which any literary man was received 
who had some pretension to an English 
reputation—the disrepute in which all 
‘‘domestic” manufactured articles 
were held throughout the country in 
comparison with the “imported,” 
which generally meant English. In 
all manufactured products this was so 
nearly universal that ‘“‘domestic” was 
almost synonymous with inferior and 
“imported” with superior grades of 
goods. That an immense proportion 
of American manufactured articles 
were sold in the United States mas- 
querading as ‘‘imported”” — and 
therefore commanding a better price 
—goes without saying, and in some 
lines, in which the British reputation 
was too well established and well 
deserved to be easily shaken, the 
practice still survives; but in the 
great majority of things the American 
now prefers his home-made article, 
not merely from motives of patriotism 
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but because he believes that it is 
the better article. It is not within 
our present province to discuss how 
far this opinion is correct, or how 
far the policy of protection, by 
assisting manufacturers to obtain 
control of their own markets and so 
distract attention from imported 
goods, has helped to bring about the 
change. The point is that the change 
has taken place. And, so far as the 
ordinary commodities of commerce 
are concerned, the Englishman is in 
a measure aware of what has oc- 
curred. He could not be otherwise 
with the figures of his trade with the 
United States before him. Norcan he 
conceal from himself the fact that the 
change of opinion in America may 
have some justification when he sees 
how many articles of American man- 
ufacture he himself uses daily and 
prefers—patriotism notwithstanding 
—to the British-made article. 

But Englishmen have little concep- 
tion as yet that the same revolution 
has taken place in regard to the less 
material—less easily exploited—com- 
modities of art and literature. Amer- 
ican novels and the drawings of Mr. 
Gibson have made their way in Eng- 
land in the wake of American boots 
and American sweetmeats; but Amer- 
icans would be surprised to be informed 
that their creative ability ends with 
the production of Western romances 
and drawings of the American girl. 

Until recent years the volume as 
well as the quality of the literary and 
artistic output of Great Britain was 
vastly superior to that of the United 
States. The two were not compara- 
ble; but they are comparable to-day, 
though England is as yet unaware of 
it. In time Englishmen will awake to 
a realization of the fact; but what the 
relative standing of the two countries 
will be by that time it is impossible 
to say. Englishmen would, perhaps, 
not find it to their disadvantage, and 
(if not done in too condescending a 
spirit) it would certainly not be dis- 
pleasing to the people of the United 
States, if they began, even now, to 
take a livelier interest in the work 
that the other is doing. 




















A FUTILE DIALOGUE 
By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


in the boarding- 
house had gone 
away to spend 
Sunday, but Miss 
Wallace and I sat 
on the front stoop 
enjoying the even- 
ing breeze and agreeing that New 
York was a very good summer resort. 

I know very little about Miss Wal- 
lace’s literary tastes beyond the fact 
that she always reads the successes 
as fast as she can get them, and has 
all the characters at her tongue’s 
end; as for her knowledge of the 
classics, I fancy that it is extremely 
limited. 

Still, for the sake of conversation, 
which was languishing, I spoke of that 
pleasant conceit of Montaigne’s in the 
fourteenth chapter of his essays, in 
which he says (to copy the spelling of 
Florio’s translation): ‘It is a pleasant 
imagination to conceive a spirit justly 
ballanced betweene two equal desires. 
For, it is not to be doubted, that he 
shall never be resolved upon any 
match. . . . And who should place 
us betweene a bottle of wine and a 
gammon of bacon, with an equall 
appetite to eat and drinke, doubtlesse 
there were no remedy, but to die of 
thirst and of hunger.” 

I had Montaigne in my pocket and 
I read the extract to her, but she did 
not quite catch its meaning and 
asked to see it, and when I showed it 
to her she cried out at once against 
the spelling: 

“So many authors nowadays 
think it the height of humor to spell 
wrong. Now if that was spelled in 
orthodox fashion, there would not be 
anything funny in it,” said she. 

I ventured to say that Montaigne 








had not intended it to be so funny, 
as whimsical; that the idea was dis- 
tinctly fascinating—this man seated 
between two desires and leaning 
neither to the right nor the left, but 
perfectly rigid between the two in- 
clinations, until he died of both thirst 
and hunger. 

“Yes,” said she, “‘but he would 
soon get so thirsty that he would 
have to drink.” 

‘Yes, some men would,” said I, 
“but Montaigne supposes this man 
to be poised between the two.” 

“Yes, but he would n’t be. He 
would get hungry and snatch up the 
bacon, or thirsty and drink the wine.” 

‘“‘But, Miss Wallace, this is not a 
real case. Montaigne just supposes 
a man for the sake of the situation, 
which is, as I said, fascinating. 
Being no more hungry than thirsty, 
he will not bite before he drinks nor 
yet drink before he eats, and so at 
last he perishes miserably.”’ 

Miss Wallace was not convinced. 
She shook her pretty head and tap- 
ping her foot on the step beneath her 
she said: “But it is n’t in human 
nature to do such a thing. This 
Montaigne has drawn a puppet, not 
a real man.” 

‘‘Real man or puppet, the idea is 
‘a droll one.” 

‘“‘No, I can’t agree with you. It’s 
only because it’s spelled queerly that 
it seems droll. You take it up to 
your room and write it out in good 
English on your typewriter and it 
won't be the least bit funny, and it 
is n't true to nature, and I think that 
the first duty of an author is to be 
true to nature.” 

I began to despair, but nevertheless 
the evening had to be spent in some 
way and so I went on: 
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‘“‘Miss Wallace, I don’t think that 
this was one of Montaigne’s duty 
days. It was his day off, perhaps, 
and he was having a little mental 
sport by supposing a most laughable 
case of a man actually expiring in the 
midst of plenty, solely because his 
rival desires were so exactly balanced.” 

Miss Wallace’s lip curled. ‘‘Do you 
call a bottle of wine and a piece of 
bacon plenty? For my part I can’t 
abide wine, and bacon is indigestible.” 

‘Yes, but that is aside from the 
question, if you will pardon my say- 
ing so. He might have said a flask of 
water and a saddle of mutton—the 
point would have been the same. 
Being a Frenchman, he naturally 
thought of wine as a thirst-quencher.”’ 

Miss Wallace nodded her head with 
a look of intelligent interest. 

‘*All the same,” said she, “‘I am 
sure that if he had provided more in- 
viting eatables and drinkables, the 
man would have begun to eat and 
drink at once.”’ 

‘Possibly, if his inclination to 
either eat or drink was stronger 
than his inclination to drink or 
eat.” 

Miss Wallace made a pretty little 
face and said: ‘‘ Well, really, I think 
the whole thing very farcical, and no 
one but a Frenchman would suppose 
suchacase. No sensible man is going 
to die of starvation or thirst as long 
as there is something to eat beside 
him, even if it is only wine and bacon. 
Montaigne did not know human na- 
ture, and that is the first requisite of 
a writer who wants to be successful.” 

‘‘Montaigne can’t complain of a 
lack of success,” I ventured. 

“That may be. I can’t say that I 
ever heard of him before. Probably 
he showed a better grasp of human 
nature elsewhere.” 

I was determined not to give up. 
My mother says that my pertinacity 
is my most unpleasant attribute. 

‘*Miss Wallace,” said I, ‘‘will you 
please try to take Montaigne’s point 
of view. He was not trying to give 
us a picture of a typical Frenchman 
or even a typical man: he was simply 
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trying to show that man is often bal- 
anced between two desires and ends 
by doing nothing. Just as a man in 
the window of a burning building 
who was too frightened to stay an- 
other second and too frightened to 
jump to the ground would probably 
remain in mid-air.” 

‘“How absurd! How could a man 
remain in mid-air? You’re as bad 
as this Montaigne. The thing would 
be physically impossible.” 

“Yes, but if he were too frightened 
to stay panic fear would force him to 
jump, and if he were too frightened 
to jump such a distance, he would 
have to stay, and he would necessa- 
rily be in the position of the sword 
of Damocles.” 

“Oh, Tread that. Was n’tit good? 
I like all of her stories. Well, I sup- 
pose you ’ll put what you ’ve told me 
into dialect and go and sell it and 
people will think it is funny. I’m 
very matter of fact and I can not sup- 
pose impossible things. If your man 
jumped he would get a tumble, and if 
he did n’t jump he would get burned 
up unless he was rescued—the New 
York firemen are wonders at rescuing 
people. But Montaigne’s man had 
nothing to do but to eat his vile bacon 
and drink his wretched vin ordinatre, 
and when you spell the proposition in 
every-day English, you will see it is 
quite contrary to human nature to 
suppose that a man would have the 
fortitude or the silliness to die simply 
because he had n’t sense enough to 
eat.” 

I put Montaigne in my pocket and 
rose to my feet and asked Miss Wal- 
lace if she would not like to have me 
bring her some ice-cream and a bottle 
of ginger-ale which we could eat and 
drink in the dining-room, and she ac- 
cepted my offer; and having a mind 
for both ice-cream and ginger-ale, she 
lost no time in eating and drinking, 
although it were a pretty conceit to 
reflect that if her desire for each had 
been paramount, there would have 
been a meeting of ice-cream and 
ginger ale at her lips that had brought 
about a regrettable catastrophe. 

















THE RETURN OF SUAVITY 
By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 


~ WHERE is an ideal 
4 of style in writing 
which, for twenty 
years or more, has 
been definitely out 
of favor, thrown 
in the shade by 
our admiration for 
effects stronger, more vivid, snappier. 

The style I mean was, in the begin- 
ning, the direct result of the study of 
classic models; it was the fine flower 
of ‘‘the humanities,” as they used to 
be conceived. At its worst, in in- 
efficient hands the pursuit of it re- 
sulted in an academic tameness, not 
to say dulness, against which revolt 
was inevitable. At its best, it re- 
sulted in an effect of high lucidity, 
a palpitating golden atmosphere in 
which the things seen and described 
swam as in an amber haze, all sun- 
warmed, soft, delicious, yet perfectly 
definite in outline. Ideas saturated 
in this medium took on an almost 
unearthly sweetness and allurement; 
they were so perfectly presented that 
they seemed both beautiful and con- 
vincing. This perfect presentation 
was, somehow, if you had a mind open 
to style, a more cogent argument than 
any logic. Their several renderings 
of this style made Matthew Arnold’s 
fame and Newman’s secure. The 
matter of their controversies grows 
less interesting year by year; but the 
flawless manner of them will remain. 

Some kind of an attempted ap- 
proximation to classic ideals of clear- 
ness, serenity and repose in style 
used to be taken for granted as the 
basis of all literary endeavor. It runs 
like a golden thread through the liter- 
ature of the past. You find it in the 
whims of Elia, the’ bizarrerie of De 
Quincey, the geniality of Irving, the 











proprieties of Miss Austen, the im- 
proprieties of Fielding, taking on 
those endless modifications from the 
temperament of the individual writer 
which make the joy and strength of 
English literature. 

But, as everybody knows, some- 
where along in the mid-Victorian 
period, the ancient culture began to 
lose its influence. The sacred fire 
winked and apparently went out. 
We seemed to grow tired of following 
after Homeric simplicity, Virgilian 
sweetness, Horatian elegance, Ci- 
ceronian periods, and for a time the 
ideals of style these names. represent 
went by the board completely. 

It is useless to try to separate style 
from subject absolutely. Of course 
the root of the change was the birth 
of the modern world, the increasing 
complexity and strenuousness of life 
and of our ways of looking at it—all 
of which is too large and deep a 
matter for our consideration here; 
but the result was certainly the over- 
throw of that ideal of suavity in style 
dear to the werld for countless gener- 
ations. There is, if you please, no 
palpitating golden haze about Brown- 
ing and Carlyle; nor, later on, about 
Kipling and Chesterton. Doubtless 
Browning did more than anyone else 
to promote among literary men the 
conviction that it is better to be 
striking than to be suave. Certainly 
the young Kipling had an immediate 
and widespread effect on his genera- 
tion of young writers. He made 
them see all at once, as with the 
sudden pressing of an electric button, 
that concision and sharpness, even 
harshness, of outline are tremendous 
forces in style, and that ‘“‘hustle” 
in literature produces as effective re- 
sults as it does in business. The 
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market value of golden periods, honied 
phrases, continued to drop. Snappi- 
ness and suavity are definitely in- 
compatible ideals, and ‘‘snappiness”’ 
was to the fore. 

This was, and is, all right. There 
is room in literature for every di- 
versity of merit, and the greater the 
diversity, the nearer literature ap- 
proaches to the infinite riches of life. 
I am glad I was young when Kipling 
was. It warms me still to think 
about the good time I had over his 
earlier work. But it is worth men- 
tioning that the men and women who 
are rising seventy now think that 
they had just as good a time being 
young when Tennyson and Thackeray 
were the idols of the hour. Said one 
of them to me not long ago, “‘I simply 
cannot understand the coldness and 
insensibility of your generation where 
Tennyson is concerned.”’ 

‘““Why, we like Tennyson.” 

“Like him? Like Tennyson? 
used to worship him!” 

From this we may infer that the 
joy of mental stimulation is fortu- 
nately not confined to the followers 
of any one school, no matter what 
vociferous youth may think at any 
given time about the superiority of its 
own brand of stimulus. 

There are recent signs of a partial 
reinstatement of the old ideals of 
style. They are very modest signs, 
indeed. I cannot claim that any of 
the writers whom you may catch 
nowadays betraying the classic in- 
fluence are among the six best sellers, 
or that they subtend as yet a very 
large angle of the public interest. 
One of them is Principal Donaldson 
of St. Andrews, who has just put 
forth an unobtrusive little volume 
of essays on ‘‘Woman: Her Position 
and Influence in Ancient Greece and 
Rome.” Not many twentieth-century 
readers are passionately interested 
in the subject-matter. I confess my 
own concern about it is only tepid, 
but, O, the way he tells you things! 
Honey and the honey-comb are not 
sweeter than this simple, limpid, lur- 
ing style. Begin one of these essays, 
and, whoever you are and whatever 
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your literary preferences, you will 
inevitably go on to the end with can- 
did delight. It is almost the same 
pleasure you have in mild sunlight, 
in clear, flowing water, in the mellow 
blue of an Indian Summer sky—a 
gentle, civilized, yet natural pleasure. 

The essays were written at odd 
times during the last thirty years, 
and of course it is sufficiently clear 
to the reader that, as regards Prin- 
cipal Donaldson, he has never at any 
time departed from the classic taste. 
But the collection of the essays in a 
volume just now, and the reception 
they are meeting from those into 
whose hands the volume has fallen, 
indicate, possibly, of that swing of 
the pendulum I wish to emphasize. 

A more widely-read exponent of 
these same standards of mental clarity 
and limpid, gracious expression is G. 
Lowes Dickenson. I imagine we have 
but just begun to reckon with Mr. 
Dickenson. The matter of ‘‘Letters 
from a Chinese Official”’ was so strik- 
ing as perhaps to obscure the manner 
for the careless reader, but any scru- 
tiny of its:flowing periods will reveal 
the author’s loyalty to his classical 
training. ‘“‘The Greek View of Life,’ 
while instructive in intent and, there- 
fore, shorn of anything that might be 
counted redundancy in expression, 
is equally clear as to the author’s 
rental bias. ‘‘A Modern Symposi- 
um,’ where he invites his soul (with- 
out loafing—that is impossible to an 
adherent of the old notions of style), 
is clearest of all as to his taste for the 
long-regnant combination of lucidity 
and elegance. His periods are not 
the less forceful for flowing as they do 
to an almost oratorical measure, and 
one emerges from the little book with 
a delightful sense of having been long 
gone and far away. ‘‘Emerges’’ is 
the right word. One becomes so en- 
gulfed by the current, so happily 
carried along by it as by a sun-warmed 
stream, wide-bosomed and swift of 
tide, that to climb out and get back 
to the dry land of newspapers, current 
magazines and recent fiction is at first 
a cheerless and*uncomfortable pro- 
cess. It is not that we are unhappy 
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in a newspaper-and-magazine world, 
but only that the atmospheres are 
very different and, on the whole, the 
one Mr. Dickenson offers makes the 
kinder provision for any shivering 
preferences we may have for nobility 
of expression and the grand style. 

“The Meaning of Good,” by the 
same author, is, within the limits 
imposed by a philosophical inquiry, 
equally satisfactory in the matter of 
gracious periods. There are not quite 
so many of them as in the “‘Sympo- 
sium,’”’ for the writer is bent upon 
more serious matters. The book is 
an inquiry in dialogue form into the 
nature and meaning of the human 
conception of Good. Philosophic dia- 
logue is, as he admits, a difficult form 
of composition to handle; but he 
justifies the attempt on the ground 
that, as the problems presented have 
a practical as well as a philosophic 
interest, he desired to treat them in a 
form which would appeal to readers 
other than professed students of phi- 
losophy; also, that as the subject 
belongs to the sphere of right opinion 
and perception rather than to that of 
logic and demonstration, it may be 
properly approached in the tentative 
spirit favored by the dialogue form. 
While these reasons are ample justifi- 
cation for the attempt, if justification 
be needed, I cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Dickenson’s sub-conscious reason 
for casting his philosophy in dialogue 
form lies in his deep, affectionate 
preference for a style of composition 
so intimately associated with the 
literature of Greece. He has modern- 
ized the method successfully. He 
who runs may follow the thread of 
the discussion; or, if he has any diffi- 
culty in so doing, there is appended a 
brief summary of the argument set 
forth in its logical connections. Mr. 
Dickenson aims at being as definite, 
as nearly concrete, as philosophers 
always ought to be and never are. 
His success in this respect is unusual; 
but, happily, he has not shorn his 
style, in the interests of clearness, 
of the more ostentatious graces of 
expression. 

I do not know whether the blithe 
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serenity, gentle gaiety and leisurely 
sweetness of Mr. Crothers’ appeals to 
the Gentle Reader ought to be con- 
sidered purely personal graces of 
style, or whether they can be made 
to strengthen my case in favor of the 
return of suavity. The charm of his 
essays is certainly strongly individual, 
but the golden atmosphere is assur- 
edly there also. Possibly Mr. Crothers 
is himself one of those joyous singing 
shepherds of the ancient days, rein- 
carnate and returned to savor the 
culture of the modern Athens and to 
help along the cause of the humanities 
in our age by a most delicate and 
happy humor. 

I have had for some time an idea 
that if Mr. E. V. Lucas, who at present 
appears in literature as a gentle dilet- 
tante, an amateur of travel-impres- 
sions, a collector and appreciator of 
the good things said by other folk, 
were to devote himself with more 
hardihood and seriousness to the af- 
fair of writing, he too would be 
among the modern promoters of 
suavity. But the modest volume of 
collected miscellany he has just put 
forth under the title ‘‘Character and 
Comedy” does little to further these 
expectations and something to dam- 
pen them. The book is assuredly a 
genial one, but its suavity is that of 
the spirit rather than of the letter. 
It may be urged that the two should 
go together, and no doubt they often 
do; but the impression one carries 
away from ‘‘Character and Comedy” 
is that the author is not a Greek at all, 
but, rather, a Celt—not the mystic, 
rhetorical kind of Celt, such as Fiona 
Macleod and Mr. Yeats, but that 
more domesticated variety of which 
everybody counts one or two speci- 
mens among his personal friends. I 
mean he possesses that sense of a 
special character in very ordinary 
incidents or events that in everyday 
life is almost sure to be the gift of the 
person with a dash of Irish blood. 
The woman who comes back from a 
walk down-town or a drive along a 
country road with a whole saga of 
human interest to relate is certain to 
be possessed of an Irish grandfather; 
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and the same deduction may be 
made about the man whose mind is 
stored with picturesque detail con- 
cerning every public or semi-public 
personage of his generation. The eye 
for character is the peculiarly happy 
endowment of these people. Mr. 
Lucas has it to such an extent that he 
can get a page or two of literature out 
of any subject—an amiable ape in the 
Zoo, an Aberdeen terrier, an antique 
beer-mug, a rubber-tired carriage, a 
conjurer’'s trick—the slighter the 
theme the more certain his touch in 
bringing out its possibilities. All this 
has a. charm of its own, but it is not 
the brand of charm of which we have 
been speaking, and I secretly think it 
very shabby of Mr. Lucas to have 
disappointed my expectations in his 
behalf. 

I cherish a similar grudge against 
Mr. Arthur Benson. Surely I was 
not mistaken when I found traces of 
the classic suavity in ‘‘The House of 
Quiet.””’ That volume has a certain 
dignified and studied sweetness of ex- 
pression that the author has not since 
chosen to repeat. Dealing always 
with the inner life of man, he has ap- 
parently made final choice of a swift, 
almost nervous, lucidity of literary 
manner as the best way of getting 
before his readers the characters and 
thoughts he wishes to present. This 
method makes for clearness and ease 
of expression, but not, perhaps, for 
the utmost charm of which Mr. Ben- 
son is capable. It is decidedly some- 
thing to make the literature of the 
inner life so clear-cut and definite as 
he has done, but while the spirits with 
which he deals are definite, they are 
not highly differentiated. For in- 
stance, there is no ambiguity about 
the nervous prostration from which 
the unnamed genius in ‘‘The Altar- 
Fire” suffers, but the man himself is 
very little different in essence from 
the man in ‘‘The Gate of Death”’ or 
‘Beside Still Waters” or even ‘‘The 
Upton Letters.” Their minds all 
work alike; they are all intellectuals, 
gentle, fluent, kindly, with certain ten- 
dencies, now more, now less marked, 
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toward melancholy. These tenden- 
cies they successfully fight off in the 
long run, and they are all Prophets 
of Content in that they finally ac- 
quiesce in life and their own limita- 
tions and, groping in the darkness, 
touch the hand of God. 

The same things are true of the 
man in ‘‘The House of Quiet,” yet 
he appears to me more highly differ- 
entiated, more a character by him- 
self, than are the others. This seems 
due in part to the difference in style 
alluded to, and in part also to a 
greater concreteness in describing 
his surroundings and his objective 
life. 

Here arises the question as to 
whether all men do not look vastly, 
even overwhelmingly, alike when you 
eliminate the local color of their outer 
environment and consider only the 
main currents of their inner lives. 
But this has nothing to do with the 
point in question, though possibly it 
has a bearing upon the popularity of 
Mr. Benson’s studies in souls. 

If a taste for the classic qualities in 
style is really returning, there ought 
even now to be observed at our edu- 
cational centres a renewal of the agi- 
tation in favor of the old learning as 
against the more practical modern 
courses. I am given to understand 
that this question, always an open one 
in academic circles, is indeed claiming 
more than ordinary attention. Of 
course the obvious truth about sys- 
tems of education is that, like the 
forty-nine methods of composing 
tribal lays, 

Every single one of them is right. 


But this is a hard saying for school- 
men, since—at such a rate—life is not 
long enough for the business of pre- 
paring for life. Readers are in much 
happier case. They do not have to 
make a choice of alternatives; they 
may have both the one and the other. 
I do not have to eject Chesterton 
from my book-shelves because I ad- 
mit G. Lowes Dickenson. If I did, I 
know very well how the matter would 
be decided—but I am not telling! 














MEDITATIONS PLATE-A-TETE 


I wIsH to express my views concerning the strange designs on plates,— 
Breakfast, luncheon and dinner plates, in patterns of incalculable variety. 
Now I am a lover of Art, 

And cheerfully admit the ennobling influence 

Which lies in the contemplation of something beautiful 

While one undergoes the material and degrading necessity of eating. 

As a child, I had a plate on which was depicted a peacock, 

With the legend: ‘‘ Beware of vanity!”’ 

And I can yet recall the thrilling esthetic excitement, 

As of mural Pompeian explorers, 

With which the taking of spoonful after spoonful of mashed potato 
Would reveal more and a little more of the splendors of his gorgeous tail. 
Nor am I even now blind to the subtle symbolism 

Of cheese-colored bunnies in a ramping garland 

Around the rim of my Welsh-rarebit trencher. 

But when my dinner-plate is decorated with the presentment 

Of some impossibly fair and fatuous female,— 

When the sanguinary tints of my rare roast-beef gravy 

Flow all over that smiling face, that clustering golden hair,— 

Then is the offence to the eternal fitness of things 

Too great for me to stand with equanimity. 


Methinks the first time that the human head was used 

To adorn a receptacle of this nature 

Was on that painful occasion 

When the head of John the Baptist was placed upon a charger,— 
And the same sensation of horror and loss of appetite 

That must then have come over the spectators 

Always assail me at this form of capital embellishment. 


Rather than draw my knife across a helpless countenance, 

Or fork fugitive fragments from an unresentful brow, 

I would take all my meals 

From the none-too-scrupulous tin platter of the loggers’ camp, 
Yea, or subsist entirely on pie eaten from the hand! 
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Now that turbines, electric power 
and flying machines are destroying 
distance, the nations of 
the world are concern- 
ing themselves as to the 
best means of drawing 
mind together as well as matter. <A 
universal language is being universally 
talked about, but the real question is, 
What shall we talk? The vast extent of 
the British Empire, and the enormous 
population of the United States, have 
created a feeling that English must 
be the dominant language of the 
future; but a Russian, M. J. Novicow, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, puts 
in a plea for French as a_ universal 
language, and makes a very good ar- 
gument for it. Curiously enough, the 
French seem to be rather indifferent, 
and lean more towards an artificial 
language, preferably “‘ Esperanto,” the 
one that contains fewest of the ele- 
ments of Latin, whilst ‘‘ Universal,” 
founded by a German, Dr. Molenaar, 
entirely on French, has met with no 
success. After disposing, in a live- 
ly and convincing manner, of the 
myth of Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon 
superiority, M. Novicow shows the ab- 
surdity of allowing national amour- 
propre to prevent the adoption of a 
living language as a universal means 
of communication. The Germans and 
English are the only objectors to the 
use of French as such a language; yet 
amour-propre does not prevent their 
considering it very advantageous to 
speak French, and making great ef- 
forts to succeed in doing so. 

Also, there is individual as well as 
national feeling to be reckoned with; 
and M. Novicow sees no reason for 
adopting the language of a Warsaw 
doctor, when there are other made- 
to-order tongues that he considers 
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superior; moreover, Dr. Zamenhof and 
the Esperantists profess quite as 
much scorn for Universal as he and 
others do for Esperanto. So much 
for amour-propre. 

The plea of facility is disposed of 
with equal readiness. A Russian, 
knowing no language but his own, will 
find it no easier to call vada (water) 
sidi, in artificial tongue, than water 
in English or acqua in Italian. The 
mixed systems are even more difficult 
than living languages, except to those 
who already know all that they are 
derived from. Thus, to find Esperanto 
easy, one must know French, English, 
German, Russian, Latin and Greek! 
To know an auxiliary language, aman 
must first learn six others! This is 
hardly following the line of least re- 
sistance. For queue, Esperanto uses 
the word vost. This is as easy for 
those who know its Russian analogue, 
koost, as it is for a German to under- 
stand trink, and for a Greek, whose 
and is kai, to find kaj simple. But 
what would these words signify to a 
Frenchman, who would have to learn 
them just as he would the Arabic 
words bent (woman) and efta (key)? 

As for the languages that derive 
from one source, a Frenchman would 
readily comprehend the sentence in 
Universal, ‘“‘Lingi pure artifizial es 
totale inkomprensibil a prim vist,” 
which in French is, ‘‘La langue pure- 
ment artificielle est complétement in- 
compréhensible a premiére vue’’; but 
what would it convey to a Ger- 
man accustcmed to, “Eine ganz 
kunsltiche sprache ist vollkommen 
unverstaendlich zum ersten Blicke,”’ 
or to a Russian used to, ‘‘ Vpolnié 
iskonstvennyi yasyk soverchenno ne 
poniaten na pervye vxgliad”? ‘As 
for me,”’ says M. Novicow, ‘‘although 
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I know the six sources from which 
Esperanto is drawn, I have difficulty 
sometimes in understanding some of 
its sentences. Judge what it must 
be for one who understands only 
Italian or Swedish.’’ There seems 
very little reason for learning a new 
and difficult language, without tradi- 
tion or literature—for, as M. Novicow 
says, ‘‘Esperanto will never have its 
Cicero or Bossuet’’—when there is 
ready to hand (or to tongue) a lan- 
guage like French, that has been used 
all over the continent as a court lan- 
guage, and to-day, as every traveller 
in Europe knows, will carry one al- 
most anywhere. 

He cites Italy as a land where 
a universal language coexists with 
many dialects. French might be the 
universal language, and all the other 
nations could keep their dialects for 
home use. Certainly the prospect is 
more attractive than that of having 
the burden of another language added 
to our over-burdened minds, espe- 
cially when our minds would really 
receive no reward for the labor of 


learning, as only our tongues could. 


wag in Esperanto. We should still 
want to know French for the sake 
of its literature, and it seems hardly 
worth while, in these labor-saving 
days, to try to build the Tower of 
Babel any higher. 


The imprint of the Riverside Press 
is borne by a volume almost identical 
in format with the ‘‘ Earl 

Urn-Burial Percy,’’ mentioned last 


—— month. This is that 
Topics seventeenth - century 

classic, ‘“‘ Hydriotaphia; 
or, Urne-Buriall.’’ Few writers, save 


those of the first order, have had such 
praise as Sir Thomas Browne; and 
his measured, Miltonic periods justify 
the eulogiums of De Quincey, Lowell 
and Lamb; yet I-fancy that not every 
one of the 385 copies of this beautiful 
reprint of the first edition of the most 
famous of his briefer writings will be 
read, even once, by the buyer. Yet 
if this be true of a treatise so short as 
this, what shall be said of a re-issue, 
in three stout volumes, of the author’s 


complete works—the ‘‘Religio Med- 
ici,’ the six hundred pages of ‘‘ Pseu- 
dodoxia,” ‘“‘The Garden of Cyrus,” 
““Urne-Buriall,”’ the Miscellanies and 
the Posthumous Works? 


For myself, I greatly enjoy an op- 
portunity of browsing in the rich if 
sometimes mouldy pastures 
Sir Thomas of Sir Thomas Browne; for, 
Moclay while despite his predilec- 
Pastures tion for other than cheerful 
themes, there is so much in 
his writings that is not of a gloomy 
cast—such fine, confused nibbling of 
many sorts—that, with any one of 
these volumes in his hand, no reader 
can lack sober and abundant enter- 
tainment. Though the idlest of idle 
readers, | have found more diversion 
in “Christian Morals,” even, than 
in many a more promisingly entitled 
tome—notwithstanding its humbling 
admonition, ‘“*Think not to fasten thy 
imperfections on the stars.’’ Con- 
fronted by the portrait of Sir Thomas, 
one marvels whether his gloomy coun- 
tenance conditioned his choice of 
themes—or whether, contrariwise, the 
writing of ‘‘Religio Medici,” ‘‘Hy- 
driotaphia,”’ etc., superinduced this 
air of profound melancholy in the 
great artificer of English prose. Nor- 
wich should have done better by the 
remains and the memory of her most 
illustrious citizen, than to place his 
skull in her hospital-museum, when it 
was accidentally unearthed in 1840. 
The frontispiece to one of these vol- 
umes shows it to be low-browed and 
long, and, generally speaking, a good 
deal like other disused human head- 
pieces. 

The publisher of this reprint of Sir 
Thomas Browne (John Grant, of 
Edinburgh) issues also a complete 
edition of the plays of Moliére, in 
eight volumes, with illustrations by 
Leloir. The type is smaller than my 
eyes can get enthusiastic over; on the 
other hand, the French text, page by 
page, is faced by an English rendering 
by A. R. Waller, M.A., and if the 
average reader of French is like me, 
the presence of a pony is comforting, 
even if one is not obliged to ride, 
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Having endowed insects with hu- 
man intelligence, M. Maeterlinck now 
g goes a step farther, and 

discovers in plants and 

flowers an intelligence 

equal to that of his 
friend the bee. Throughout the 
opening divisions of his latest book 
(Dodd, Mead), he speaks explicitly 
of their doings as acts of volition 
and deliberation. Being rooted in the 
soil, in the devices by which they 
have provided for the dissemination 
of their seeds, in the great struggle 
for the preservation of their species, 
few flowers have failed to show the 
wisdom of the serpent, though to all 
of them cannot be ascribed the harm- 
lessness of the dove. The stupidest- 
looking orchid, for instance, is as full 
of tricks as a performing poodle. 
Whether the lot of a flower be cast in 
stony, sandy or marshy earth, whether 
a shrub be rooted precariously in a 
crannied rock or spread its branches 
luxuriously above some highly fertil- 
ized bit of soil, it shows the inventive 
genius of a Tesla and the practicality 
of a Marconi or an Edison. The de- 
vice of one is to provide a seed with 
wings, or a screw, that will take ad- 
vantage of the lightest zephyr; an- 
other depends upon valves or plugs 
operated by water pressure; a third 
spreads a feast of nectared dainties 
for the sweet-toothed bee, and ar- 
ranges that the head or the back of 
the visitor, on pleasure bent, shall be 
dusted or glued with precious pollen, 
tobe deposited where it will do the 
most good as he continues his bibu- 
lous round of visits. Sometimes the 
best-laid plans of our floral kindred 
gang agley; and the same lavish waste- 
fulness is to be observed in the effort 
to perpetuate their kind that marks 
similar efforts in the animal kingdom. 
Here, as there, it is the species, not 
the individual, that counts. 

Vainglorious man, says M. Maeter- 
linck, begins by fancying that the 
least of his ideas creates new com- 
binations and _ relations; whereas, 
‘‘when we come to look into things 
more closely, it appears infinitely 
probable that it is impossible for us 


M. Maeterlinc 
and the 
Flowers 
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We 
are the last comers on this earth 
and, like astonished children, we travel 
again the road that life had travelled 


to create anything whatsoever. 


before us.’’ M. Maeterlinck is, of 
course, far from holding that the 
flowers have worked out the problems 
of existence for themselves. As little 
does he hold that bees, or other in- 
sects or animals, have done so. Nor 
would he claim that man himself was 
essentially different from the fauna 
and flora about him in this regard. 
Nature it is that works her will 
through them and us; and if we give 
some other name to what he prefers 
to designate as Nature, he will not 
quarrel with us. And surely we 
should’ not quarrel with him, even if 
his fascinating studies of plant and 
animal life tend to abase our pride 
as lords of creation. For, apart from 
the keen intellectual pleasure his 
labors in this kind yield us, who will 
deny that one who thus gently cor- 
rects our boastfulness is a benefactor 
of the race? 

Again we must thank Mr. de Mattos 
for a translation of extraordinary re- 
finement. If ever an author were 
happy in his translators, it is the 
author of ‘‘The Intelligence of the 
Flowers” and “The Life of the 
Bee.”’ 


Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s “ Pilgrimage”’ 
(Dutton) relates the experiences of 
the fallen angel, Peruel, 


A Fallen Z 
Amagis who, being repentant, was, 
Test changed into mortal form 


and sent upon the earth to 
prove, if he could, that he was capable 
of redeeming himself. He lived here 
the life of an ordinary man, with no 
memory of his previous angelic state. 
He was a swineherd. His mind was 
torn with many conscientious ques- 
tionings. He argued with the monks, 
who banned him because he was not 
properly religious. He found the 
world a sad place. He wandered and 
suffered, and died a leper. But he 
stood the test that was required 
of him. It is recorded of him at the 
last that he “found Heaven’s gate 
and was happy.” 
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TINAYRE declined 


MME. 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor, 


MARCELLE 


becz it is said—she did not 
wish to make herself conspicuous by 
wearing the bit of red ribbon, for- 
getting Mark Twain’s joke, that ‘‘few 
escape it.’ By her unusual action she 
has, of course, made herself much 
more conspicuous than if she were to 
wear a yard of 
red ribbon in ev- 





Kip- 
a foreign 
country be the first to do so. 


honoring Mr. 
have let 


itself by 
and not 


ored 
ling, 
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I wish that some _ public-spirited 
woman would make a test case of 
the attempt to stop women’s smoking 
in public. I do not want women to 
smoke in public— 
in restaurants or 





ery button-hole. 
France has been 
very much dis- 
turbed by _ her 
attitude, particu- 
larly as it is won- 
dering why she 
should have been 
singled out for 
this distinction. 
Her novel, “La 
Maison du Péché,” 
is said to have 
been the immedi- 
ate cause of the 
honor. 
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Mr. Kipling has 
taken his honors 
in a more busi- 
nesslike manner. 
He made no pro- 
test against being 
awarded the No- 
bel prize.  Per- 
haps modesty, as 
in the case of 
Mme. Tinayre, 
would have for- 


Rudyard 








Kipling. 


in the street; but 
I cannot see that 
the law has any 
right to prevent 
them from doing 
so. The law might 
as well say that 
a woman = shall 
not drink wine 
in a_ restaurant 
with her dinner, 
or black coffee 
after it. A wo- 
man smoking in 
public would not 
be a pretty sight, 
but I cannot for 
the life of me see 
that it isa mat- 
ter for legal in- 
terference. The 
character of the 
women who want 
to smoke in pub- 
lic makes it im- 
possible for any 
other class to do 
WE. 
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bidden, if this 
prize had to be 


From the Ondooker 


worn in the buttonhole, instead of 


Englishmen 


in the pocket-book! 


think that England might have hon- 


In the recently 

published diary of 

William Allingham there is a reference 
to ‘‘Ouida,” the late Mme. Louise de 
la Ramée, which shows that she was 
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From the Bystander 


MME, 


MARCELLE TINAYRE 


Who will not wear the ribbon of the Legion of Honor 


conspicuous for her eccentricity as 
long ago as 1868. It was at a dinner- 
party where she appeared ‘“‘in green 
silk, sinister clever face, hair down, 
small hands and feet, voice like a 
carving-knife.”” As the men entered 
the drawing-room after dinner, they 
heard Ouida saying, in loud, harsh 
tones, ‘‘ Women are ungenerous, cruel, 
pitiless!” Planché, taking refuge on 
an ottoman, with a face expressing 
humorous alarm: ‘‘ God bless my soul! 
I think they ’re angels—I adore them 
—they are the best half of the world.” 
Ouida, with severity: ‘‘I entirely dis- 
agree. The woman nearly always 
leads the man astray, etc., etc. 
Woman can’t be impersonal.” At 
last she departed, after inviting Al- 
lingham and Planché to visit her at 
the Langham Hotel, ‘‘ where she is 
biding at present with her mother and 
an immense dog. She carries a por- 
trait of the latter around her neck in 
a locket, which she detached after 
dinner and handed round for inspec- 
tion with the remark, ‘This is my 
hero.’ ’’ Ouida informed the company 
that she had ‘‘found America ‘a mine 
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of wealth’ for her in the payments for 
her novels.” It is said that the sale 
of her books, at home and abroad, 
earned half a million dollars for her, 
but she was as unbusinesslike and ex- 
travagant as some of the characters 
in her romances. She died poor and 
friendless, her dogs being the chief 
mourners at her funeral. 


2 


In Catharine Alberdingk Thym, 
who died in January, Holland has 
lost a woman of importance, and a 
member of one of her most interest- 
ing literary and artistic families. The 
daughter of the late Prof. J. A. Alber- 
dingk Thym, poet, literary historian 
and critic, and the sister of Karel Al- 
berdingk Thym, who, under his pen- 
name of Lodewyk van Devssel, has 
long been acknowledged the head of 
the modern literary movement in the 
Netherlands; the niece, furthermore, 
of Prof. Paul P. M. Alberdingk 
Thym, historian and littérateur, and 
of P. J. H. Cuypers, in his day the 
foremost architect of Holland (he 
built, inter alia, the famous National 











MISS C, 
A well-known Dutch writer who died recently 


Museum at Amsterdam), Miss Thym 
grew up in an atmosphere that decided 
the two directions which her career 
was subsequently to follow, for the 
Thyms were leaders of the militant 
Dutch Roman Catholicism of the 
third quarter of the nineteenth 
century as well as in the world of 
letters and art. 
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Born in 1848, educated in Germany 
and Belgium, Miss Thym joined the 
religious order of the ‘Filles de la 
Croix” in 1869, re-entering the world 
in 1876, when the sisterhood was dis- 
solved in Germany, as a result of the 
Culturkampf, the members of the 
order being released from their vows 
by the Church. Miss Thym now took 
the necessary eXaminations for an 
educational career, which first of all 
led to a prolonged sojourn in Poland, 
where she gathered the material for 
one of her later novels. In 1881 she 





A. THYM 


settled in London, published her first 
story, ‘‘De Heideknaap,”’ in the Dutch 
periodical Nederland, began the writ- 
ing of a series of books for the 
young, and founded a periodical for 
girls from ten to fourteen, Lilies 
and Rosebuds, adding to this, five 
years later, another venture of the 
same kind, but for girls from fourteen 
to eighteen, The Dutch Lily. Still 
later, having removed to Brussels, 
she began the publication there, at 
the request of the Countess of Flan- 
ders, of a girls’ magazine in French, 
La Jeune Fille, and, shortly after- 
wards, of Le Journal des Jeunes Filles 
in Paris. Her preoccupation with the 
education and guidance of young girls 
led her, naturally enough, to take an 
interest in the then burning question 
of the emancipation of woman, to 
whose discussion and furtherance she 
contributed much. Meanwhile she 
had collaborated with her father on 
a volume of ‘‘Tales, Novelettes and 
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Poems,” and published her first 
novel, ‘‘A Royal Crime” (1884). 


Henceforth she became one of the 
favorite feutlletonistes of the Dutch 
reading public, her stories being al- 
most invariably based on the events 
of current history—conditions in 
Poland, the reign of terror in Russia, 
the assassination of the King and 
Queen of Servia, etc. Zola’s ‘‘ Rome” 
and ‘Lourdes,’ and perhaps Hall 
Caine and Marie Corelli led her to 
write a trilogy of novels of Roman 
Catholicism, but, of course, with an 
opposite purpose. Industry is required 
to keep the pot boiling with letters in 
little Holland, where a sale of 10,000 
copies Means sensational success. 
2 

In 1895 Miss Thym went to live in 
the slums of Amsterdam, opening a 
refuge for homeless women and chil- 
dren and a creche, which she con- 
ducted for five years though ailing 
in health. In 1g00 she broke down 
completely, lost the use of her right 
hand, and learned to use the left in 
the pursuance of her work. To the 
very last she retained her interest in 
educational matters and the interests 
of the modern woman, being ever 
listened to with respect and considera- 
tion. Hers was a great distinction of 
mind, which enabled her to discuss 
with dignity the many problems that 
accompanied the European woman's 
change from old conditions to new. 

Ze 

A certain high-class magazine of 
this city recently printed a serial by 
a popular writer which, for purposes 
of serialization, was slightly con- 
densed from the original manuscript 
of the author. The publisher of the 
book (it was not published by the 
publishers of the magazine) printed 
this line in his advertisement: ‘‘In 
book form, its power may be better 
appreciated, especially since many 
passages enrich the narrative in this 
form which were necessarily omitted 
from the serial.” A subscriber for 
the magazine has written an indig- 
nant letter to the publishers thereof- 
accusing them of having ‘“‘perpe- 
trated a fraud on the public.” The 
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infuriated correspondent goes on to 
say that readers of the magazine 
were promised a serial by the writer 
in question, and that they ‘‘had a 
right to see every word in the maga- 
zine.’ The unhappy publishers are 
left in a bad plight, for the writer tells 
them that they can ‘“‘never atone, by 
any apology or excuse,’’ for the ‘‘con- 
fidence swindle” that they have been 
guilty of. In a deadly P.S. he adds: 
“If you plead that omitting parts 
of a serial is customary, it will only 
prove that the swindle is an old one 
compared with which till-tapping is 
an honest calling.” 

This gentleman’s mental attitude 
reminds me of a little story: A man 
bought a pound of Swiss cheese, which, 
when duly weighed, the grocer was in 
the act of wrapping up in paper. 
‘Stop, swindler!”’ shouted the indig- 
nant customer, ‘‘ You are giving me 
false weight. That cheese is full of 
holes!” ‘‘Soit is,” replied the grocer 
calmly. ‘‘Do you wish me to weigh 
the holes?” 





Here is the ‘‘Marching Song,” of 
the Young Men’s Lincoln Club of Five 
Points. If the young men get any 
inspiration from it, it has not been 
written in vain. To me, however, it 
reads like a quick-lunch biography. 
As a statement of facts it is accu- 
rate, and as a slogan it may serve, 
but as poetry it is a failure: 


He was born in a log cabin, 
Was born in a log cabin, 
Was born in a log cabin, 
And he’s good enough for me! 
He was true and kind and honest, 
Was true and kind and honest. 


How he loved the common people, 
He loved the common people. 

And he lived and died for freedoin, 
He lived and died for freedom. 

And his name shall live for ever, 

His name shall live for ever. 
“‘John Brown’s Body” was quite 
as concise, but it had one stirring 
line:—‘‘ His soul goes marching on.”’ 


Eight painters who are dissatisfied 
with the methods of the powers that 











THE DUET 


(From the painting by Everett Shinn) 


be in the art world have been holding 
a little exhibition of their own at the 
Macbeth Gallery. There were some 
good paintings in this exhibition— 
pictures worthy of any academy; on 
the other hand, there were some that 
were a little too eccentric for academic 
favor. There will always be con- 
servatives and there will always be 
secessionists in art as in literature 
and other branches of human activity. 
These very secessionists in a few 
years will be among the conservatives. 
It is always so. Either they come 
around to another point of view, or 
the point of view of others comes 
around to them. The impressionists 
of to-day are the realists of to-morrow; 
and so it goes. I can see nothing ec- 
centric in Mr. Everett Shinn’s ‘‘ The 
Duet” or in Mr. Henri’s ‘‘ Laugh- 
ing Child.” Any member of the 
National Academy might be proud to 
have painted either of these pictures. 
This exhibition was invited to Phila- 
delphia, and accepted the invitation. 
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‘*Backward, turn backward, O 


Time, in your flight!” is all well 
enough in a song, but is it possible 
in real life? An ingenious Londoner 
proposes to turn time backward—or 
forward—so that the city of dreadful 
light may have more day. William 
Pearce, M.P., has drawn up a measure, 
called a daylight-saving bill, in which 
he will ask the House of Commons to 
legalize a new British time for the 
summer months. It is proposed to 
advance all clocks eighty minutes, 
which will be a gain of two hundred 
and ten business hours per annum. 
There are those who think that this 
would be quite practicable, and 
others who do not. The average 
London business man does not make 
the most of the daylight that is at 
his disposal. If you have had to 
take a nine or even half-past nine 
o'clock train in the morning, you 
have noticed, as you have driven 
through the business streets, that the 
shutters are up on most of the shops 
or only just coming down. Try to 
see any business man before ten in 
the morning, and tell me of your luck. 
As a matter of fact, he is not visible. 
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From the Ji/ustrated London News 


MR. LEWIS WALLER AS ‘‘ THE WHITE MAN” 


In the English production of ‘‘ The Squaw Man” 











THE LOUNGER 


One of the hardest things to get in 
London is an early breakfast. I like 
a cup of coffee at half-past seven, but 
in no London hotel that I have stayed 
in have I been able to get it before 
half-past eight. Even in private 
houses, an early breakfast is unknown. 
An American who kept house in Lon- 
don told me that his servants could 
not be induced to give him his break- 
fast before nine o’clock, which meant 
that he could not get to his office 
before ten or so. Such hours do not 
suit the hustling American spirit. 
English people are used to them, how- 
ever, and I don’t believe that they 
can be made to change their habits 
even by act of Parliament. 
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If London does not take kindly to 
David Warfield and his plays, I shall 
be surprised. They are sufficiently 
American to please English people, 
except perhaps ‘‘ The Music-Master,”’ 
which, however, is universal in its 
theme and interest. ‘‘The Squaw 
Man,” rechristened ‘* The White Man,”’ 
has made the greatest kind of a suc- 
cess in London with Mr. Lewis Waller 
in the leading part. When we send 
American plays and actors to London, 
we should see to it that they are of 
the soil racy. English audiences do 
not want to see the same sort of thing 
from America that they have at home. 
They want our Mrs. Wiggses and our 
Squawmen. Our managers, on the 
other hand, take anything they send 
us and are grateful. If Mr. Warfield 
plays Shylock in London, as it is said 
he intends doing, I am afraid he will 
regret it. Some of their favorite 
actors have been seen as Shylock, and 
Shakespeare is their own playwright. 
What does Mr. Warfield want to play 
Shylock for, anyway? He is an actor 
of great talent in his line, but it seems 
to me training in Shakespearean roles 
is necessary to good Shakespearean 
acting. To be sure Mr. Warfield has 
made a reputation in Jewish parts, 
but not as the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew. However, it is a laudable 
ambition. It was the wise Emerson 
who said “ Hitch your wagon to a 
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star.”’ Mr. Warfield may be acting 
on this advice. Mr. Belasco surely is. 


a 


From a London letter in a New 
York newspaper, I clip this story of 
the poet Francis Thompson, who died 
last winter. I commend it to Mr. 
Charles E. Russell, who is the devoted 
admirer as well as the biographer of 
Chatterton: 

One of the most striking of the many 
stories that have been told about the un- 
fortunate poet Francis Thompson, whose 
death was mentioned in a London cable 
not long ago, is vouched for by Mr. Wil- 
frid Blunt. 
was one of the saddest and most romantic 
possible, went through all sorts of incredible 
hardships, and even sank to match-selling 
and calling cabs outside theatres for the 
sake of the stray pence he could pick up. 

Finally, after years of this pitiful ex- 
istence, he determined to commit suicide, 


Poor Thompson, whose life 


saved up his poor little earnings for days, 
and bought a dose of laudanum, which he 
carried off to his haunt, the rubbish plot 
in Covent Garden Market. He had already 
taken half the poisan when, according to 
his own story, he felt a hand on his arm, 
and, turning, saw Chatterton at his side 
forbidding him to drink the rest. Thomp- 
son obeyed the ghostly command, remem- 
bering as he did so that the day after 
Chatterton’s letter had been 
delivered to his lodgings which, had he 
waited, would have brought him relief. 
Just such was the case of Thompson, for on 
the very morning of his attempted suicide 


suicide a 


an editor who had printed some of the 
poet’s work and wished to pay him had 
succeeded in tracing the strange creature 
to the chemist’s shop where the poison was 
sold. There is not, I suppose, an anecdote 
in the history of contemporary authors 
more romantic and extraordinary than this. 
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It is said that Mrs. Glyn is going to 
bring ‘‘ Elizabeth” to America for a 
round of visits in fashionable country 
houses, and that while she was here 
she took copious notes to that end. 
The book business may be dull in 
London, but when the author of a 
worse than silly novel carries $50,000 
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of good American gold back to Eng- 
land with her, it looks as though it was 
not dead over here, though the con- 
science of the reading public may be 
dormant. 
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Miss Louise Maunsell Field, whose 
first novel, ‘‘ Katherine Trevelyan,” 
was published recently, is the grand- 
daughter of Maunsell B. Field who 
was assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during the Civil War and an inti- 
mate friend of President Lincoln’s. 
Miss Field thinks that she must have 
inherited her literary talent from 
him, for he not only wrote a volume of 
memoirs, but collaborated in a novel 
with G. P. R. James, of “solitary 
horseman” memory. Miss Field’s 
first appearance as a magazine writer 
was in the Critic, to which she con- 
tributed from time to time. The 
Lounger therefore feels a sort of 
literary guardianship over her first 
work of fiction. 
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Mrs. Richmond Ritchie is now Lady 
Ritchie, her husband having been 
knighted. It is, however, as Anne 
Thackeray, as the daughter of her 
father and as a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and charm, that she will be best 
remembered. In a country where 
titles count for much, it is well that 
they should be as worthily disposed as 
in this case, and Sir Richmond has 
earned his K. C. B. by long and de- 
voted public service; but that his 
wife is Lady Ritchie does not add to 
her attractions, for the simple reason 
that it would be gilding refined gold. 
When I say that she is every inch her 
father’s daughter, I pay her the high- 
est compliment in my power. 
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The directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House are getting more liberal. 
Mr. Hammerstein has proved to them 
that there are big audiences for 
Italian as well as for German Opera, 
so an Italian director has been en- 
gaged. Where Mr. Conried reigned 
alone a quartet of managers and 
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musical directors are to hold sway. 
Signor Julio Gatti-Casazza, of La 
Scala at Milan, will be the general 
manager, with Herr Andreas Dippel, 
the tenor, as administrative man- 
ager; while Signor Toscanini, also 
of La Scala, and Herr Gustav Mah- 
ler, formerly of the Court Opera 
in Vienna, are to be joint musical 
directors. Instead of sharing in the 
profits—an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, particularly when there are 
no profits to be shared—these mana- 
gers and directors will receive fixed 
salaries, which it is to be hoped will 
be so liberal that they will not have to 
call upon their singers and the public 
to help them out with “benefits.” 
Whatever profits there are at the end 
of the season will go towards a pension 
fund, or for the advancement of the 
Metropolitan Opera House as an art 
institution; and such ‘‘ benefits” as 
may be given will be devoted to the 
same purpose. 
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The place in which the Metropolitan 
Opera House directors met to make 
all these new plans was Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s library in East 36th Street— 
a building that is likely to become 
historic in the annals of art as well as 
of literature and finance. Not only 
does it house an invaluable collection 
of books and manuscripts, but it was 
here that Professor Osborn was elected 
to succeed the late Mr. Jesup as 
President of the American Museum of 
Natural History; and within its walls 
Mr. Morgan and his associates laid 
their plans to save the financial credit 
of the country in the trying days 
of last October. When those walls 
speak, they will have much to tell. 
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London publishers, according to the 
New York Times, are all complaining 
over the bad book business, and at- 
tributing their troubles to the United 
States. Over here the publishers tell 
me that their book business has shown 
no falling off—indeed, that it is better 
thanusual. The magazines, however, 
have felt the stringency in the money 
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From the Aystander 
MR. C, 


market to a discouraging extent. 
Not so much in the matter of sub- 
scriptions and news-stand sales as in 
the advertising department. Every 
one knows that the life of a ten-cent 
magazine is in its advertising. It 
cannot make money on its circulation. 
With the cost of manufacture, contri- 
butions, and illustrations, there is 
nothing left after the trade discounts 
are taken out. When you see a ten- 
cent magazine with ninety-six pages 
of reading matter and nearly two 
hundred pages of advertising, you may 
be pretty sure that it is making 
money; but when the advertising gets 


ARTHUR PEARSON AT WORK 


much below a hundred pages there are 
anxious faces in the business office. 
This is the reason that a number of 
these magazines have raised their 
price to fifteen cents; and it is also 
the reason why certain other maga- 
zines stick to the conservative twenty- 
five and thirty-five cent prices. 


2 
At the present writing there seems 
to be some doubt as to whether Mr. 
C. Arthur Pearson will get control of 
the London Times. There are those 
who desire this arrangement, and there 
are others who are opposed to it. 
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Among the latter is Mr. Moberly Bell, 
who for years past has been the bus- 
iness manager. There are rumors 
of American capital getting control, 
but this has been denied. It would 
seem as though there ought to be 
enough capital and public spirit 
among Englishmen to keep the own- 
ership of their greatest newspaper 
among themselves. 
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I see it announced that “‘trial mar- 
riages’’ are favored in France. They 
have long been favored in this coun- 
try. There are people cynical enough 
to say that we have no other kind. 
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It will surprise many people, who 
know it only by isolated lines, that 
there are twelve stanzas in the popular 
ballad ‘Aint it awful, Mabel?” The 
author of these lines is Mr. John Ed- 
ward Hazzard, who is now regretting 
that he neglected to get them copy- 
righted before he loaned them to a 
young lady to copy into her scrap- 
book. Mr. Hazzard says that he got 
the idea of the ballad by overhearing 
the conversation of two ‘“‘chorus 
ladies”’ who occupied a dressing-room 
next to his in the theatre. An idea 
of the whole may be had from these 
samples: 


Prima-donna’s sore on me, 

My roses had her up a tree; 

[ just told her to ‘twenty-three. 
Ain’t I awful, Mabel? 


” 


My dear, she went right out and wired 

The New York office to have me ‘‘fired”’; 

But, say! ’t was the author had me hired. 
Ain’t it awful, Mabel? 


The way folks talk about us, too, 

For the smallest thing we do: 

Nuff to make a girl feel blue. 
Ain’t it awful, Mabel? 


My Gawd! is that the overture? 

I'll never be on time, I’m sure! 

The things us actresses endure,— 
Ain’t it awful, Mabel? 


There is a suggestion of the amusing 
second act in Mr. James Forbes’s ‘‘ The 
Chorus Lady” in this ballad. 
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MRS. FRANCES FISHER 


TIERNAN 


‘*Christian Reid ” 


I hope I shall not be set down as 
a Philistine when I say that I should 
rather see Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
““The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ or 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” 
than as the blood-thirsty Electra. 
I have a great respect for the classic 





drama—as classic drama, but not as 
modernized. Electra typifying the 


rag and the bone and the hank of hair 
idea is not what I expected of her, 
nor would Sophocles have been pleased 
could he have looked down upon this 
Germanization of his heroine, even 
though put into English by so skilful 
a poet as Mr. Arthur Symons. 
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It is now known that Christian 
Reid is the pen-name of Mrs. F. F. 
Tiernan of North Carolina. Mrs. 
Tiernan is the author of a number of 
popular novels, but it is many years 
since she has appeared before the 
public. For one reason or another, 
she allowed a long time to elapse be- 
tween the publication of ‘‘ The Chase 
of an Heiress” and ‘‘The Princess 
Nadine,” but her many admirers will 
find that her hand has not lost its 
cunning. That the new story is a 
































THE COLONY CLUB’S WINTER GARDEN 
The only place except the Strangers’ Dining-room where men may take tea 


dramatic one is proved by the fact 
that a dramatization of it by Mr. 
Victor Mapes will sooner or later be 
produced by Mr. Belasco. 
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Jacksonville, Fla.—While asleep in a 
Pullman car in the local railroad yards, 
early this morning, a sneak thief visited 
the berth of Dr. C. L. Norton of Adrian, 
Mich., and robbed him of $500 in cash and 
his gold watch. 

A sneak thief who, while asleep, 
can rob a railway passenger of his 
watch and purse, has a distinct vo- 
cation. What must he not be ca- 
pable of, when awake and with his 
wits about him? 
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The Colony Club has proved its 
right to be, not only on the ground of 
beauty, but even in a more practical 
way, for its first annual report shows 


a handsome balance on the right side 
of the ledger. When this club was 
first opened, a year ago last March, 
men predicted its failure, and said 
that it would soon fall into their 
hands. They admitted that it was the 
most attractive club-house in New 
York—which leads one to suspect 
that when they predicted its failure, 
the wish was father to the thought. 
One of the few things to criticise about 
the club’s arrangements was that 
there was no place for men guests 
except the strangers’ dining-room. 
They had either to sit at table for the 
after-dinner talk, or go without it. 
Now the Gordian knot is cut, and the 
summer garden on the roof has been 
turned into a lounging garden, and has 
become the cosiest and prettiest part 
of the building. Vines and growing 
plants, birds singing in cages, chintz- 
covered furniture and two large and 
specially designed German porcelain 
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M. CLAUDE-ACHILLE DEBUSSY 


Composer of ‘‘ Pelléas and Melisande” 


stoves make it a place of unique 
charm. Miss Elsie deWolfe, to whose 
good taste the club already owed so 
much, had these stoves made abroad 
and chose the color of the porcelain to 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
the room. Now wives can take their 
husbands, and sisters their brothers— 
and others—to the prettiest room in 
the club-house, to have their afternoon 
tea. Beyond that room they cannot 
penetrate, except upon some rare 
occasion when there may be an exhi- 
bition of works of art, for which the 
assembly room is thrown open, as it 
was in February last, when a loan 
collection of eighteenth-century draw- 
ings, pastels and gouaches was held. 
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As I write, in the early days of 
March, Mrs. Humphry Ward is on the 
point of sailing for America. As before 
stated, she will be the guest of her 
cousin, Mrs. F. W. Whitridge of New 
York. The announcements of Mrs. 
Ward’s comings are as frequent as 
those of Adelina Patti’s farewells to 
the stage. I am sincerely glad that 
she has come at last, for I believe that 
she will appreciate the good that is in 
us, and I know that we shall appre- 
ciate her at her true worth. It will 
be a pleasure to welcome a foreign 
author who comes here to see rather 
than be seen—in other words, the 
real motive of whose visit is not 
self-advertisement. Fortunately Mrs. 
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The famous woman financier 
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telegraphed to New York. 
It was very personal and 
very sharp, but it had 
an air of versimilitude 
that for a time carried 
conviction, There were 
a good many wholesome 
truths printed in the in- 
terview, and it is a pity 
that the famous ‘“‘finan- 
cieress”” had not said 
them. I have never had 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Green, and until I saw her 
photograph (reproduced 
on page 125), I imag- 
ined her a very differ- 
ent-looking woman. 
Where could you find 
anything more benevolent 
than this countenance? 
She looks much more 
like a woman who would 
hand out a few hundreds 
to help a scapegrace ne- 
phew, than one who would 
hand out millions to save 
a financial situation. 
There is nothing sharp 
or shrewd in this face. It 
is intelligent and kindly, 
the face of a motherly 
soul rather than that of 
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SKETCHES BY DR. JOHN BROWN 


Ward’s books do not need circus 
methods to attract attention. If we 
see her name constantly in print 
while she is with us, the fault will not 
be hers but ours. 
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It seems to me that every month I 
have to pay new compliments to Mr. 
Hammerstein. Now it is for giving us 
Debussy’s “‘Pelléas and Melisande.”’ 
If Mr. Hammerstein had done nothing 
else this would have won him our 
everlasting gratitude. 
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It is too bad that there should be 
any doubt as to the genuineness of 
the interview with Mrs. Hetty Green 
printed in a Boston newspaper and 


the shrewdest business 
woman in the world. 


Anne Warner was “‘ doing accounts” 
the other night, and—apropos of the 
comparative wealth accruing to play- 
wrights and authors—she discovered 
that for each day spent on “* Susan 
Clegg anda Manin the House” she 
had received about $200; whereas, 
if ‘*The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary”’ 
runs successfully through a second 
season, at the end of that season she 
will have received in all about $50 
a day for the time she has spent on it. 
People who are persuaded that play- 
wrights make more than authors may 
remind her that she could not write 
a book every few days; on the 
other hand, she may tell them that 
a second play would place her hors 
de combat for life. So, from Mrs. 











THE LOUNGER 


French's point of view, honors are 
easy ! 
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Seldom has a man of quiet life had 
so many friends as Dr. John Brown. 
He was not a famous surgeon; he was 
not a famous writer. How many 
books he may have written in the 
course of his busy professional life I 
do not know, but I do know that the 
two that have made his name beloved 
on two continents are little slips of 
things—not much more than pamph- 
lets. Wherever the English language 
is read, there ‘‘Rab and His Friends,”’ 
and ‘‘Pet Marjorie” are known. It 
is therefore with more than usually 
pleasurable anticipations that I sat 
down to the perusal of the ‘‘ Letters 
of Dr. John Brown,” edited by his 
son and W. D. Forrest. Not only are 
the letters written by Dr. Brown 
delightful, but the letters written to 
him are equally so; and this is not 
strange, for among the writers are 
Thackeray, O. W. Holmes, Ruskin, 
Lady Ritchie and Mark Twain. It 
seems that Mr. Clemens was very in- 
timate with Dr. Brown and visited 
him in Scotland, where they had 
their photograph taken together. I’m 
sorry I have n’t a copy of it to repro- 
duce, but I don’t suppose that Mr. 
Clemens could find it if he tried. 
Perhaps when he gets settled in his 
Italian villa at Redding, Connecticut, 
and has all his dares and penates 
around him he will be able to lay his 
hand on this coveted picture. 
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Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, who is 
Boswellizing Mr. Clemens for biograph- 
ical purposes, lives in a made-over 
farm-house at the foot of the hill upon 
which the villa stands. Two or three 
other writers are in the neighborhood. 
One of these, a lady, bought for a 
song a ruin on the side of a wooded hill 
and has made a charming house of it. 
There was only a stone chimney and 
a few beams standing when she 
bought the place, but imagination 
can work wonders. She saw, in her 
mind’s eye, the chimney ‘“ topped” 
and the beams covered with shingles, 
and the dream was soon realized. If 
people only knew it, there is much 
more fun in breathing new life into 
an old house than in building a new 
one. One can have pleasure in 
building a new house if one has n’t too 
much money, but when it is write a 
cheque for anything you want, where’s 
the fun? Isaw recently, on a wooded 
hillside overlooking the Sound, a little 
new house that must have given its 
owners as much pleasure to build as 
though they had remodelled an old 
house. They had just so much 
money—or just so little—to build 
with after they bought the land. 
The woman from whom they bought 
it thought that a house costing as 
little as these people had, to spend, 
would be a detriment to her prop- 
erty. To prove that it would be a 
thing of beauty in the landscape, the 
wife made a pasteboard model com- 
plete even to the furnishing of the 
rooms. It accomplished its object, 
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as it could n’t have failed to; and 
there the house stands to-day—a 
veritable bird’s nest among the trees. 
Do you mean to tell me that any 
Croesus ever had as much pleasure 
in building his palace, as those two 
young people had in planning and 
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contriving the little place that is their 
home? Not fora minute. And fur- 
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be congratulated if he knows enough 
to hire the good taste of others. 
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